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Notes. 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 

Although we might have supposed that this sub- 
ject had been already exhausted in your pages, 
nevertheless the spade and the pickaxe are doing 
no less for us in the way of the confirmation of 
history and tradition, than they are at Nineveh, 
Uriconium, Carthage, and elsewhere. A sculp- 
tured stone in basso-relievo has been recently 
discovered in the Westgate Street, Gloucester, 
representing young Whittington with his cat in 
hisarms. The stone was dug up in the founda- 
tion of the house of the late Mr. Bonner. Upon 
this very spot, we find from an ancient rent-roll 
in possession of the corporation of Gloucester, 
38 Hen. VI. 1460, Richard Whittington possessed 
his family mansion, as follows : — 

“The Prior of Lanthony holds all those houses and 
buildings with their appurtenances in the aforenamed 
lane, called Abbey Lane, up to the common highway 
adjoining the chancel of the church of St. Nicholas, and 
also the tenements of Richard Whitynton, Lord of Staun- 
ton, which are called Rotten Row and Ashwell’s Place.” 


The latter mansion, previous to its coming to 
the Whittingtons, had been the property of 
Richard Ashwell, representative of the city of 
Gloucester, and bailiff of the same, temp. Rich. 
IL; and its locality is pointed out in the fol- 
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lowing lease, still I believe in the possession of 
the corporation of Gloucester, and recited in 
Archdeacon’s Furney’s MSS. : — 


“Lease for 70 years from Walter Gybbes, the Prior 
and the Brethren of St. Bartholomew, to Robert Boyfield 
and Joan his wife of a void piece of ground, which the 
Prior and Brethren obtained of the Proctors and 
Parishioners of Trinity in Ebrugge Street (now Westgate 
Street), lying in breadth between the tenement of the 
said Boyfield in the occupation of Robert le Mason on the 
east, and of John Pope, junior, on the west, and extend- 
ing in length on the north from the lane under the 
Abbey wall to another void piece of ground belonging to 
the said Prior and Brethren on the south, containing in 
length eleven ells, with inches between just wanting 
half a quarter of a yard. In breadth in the front six 
ells, with inches between just one inch and a half, and on 
the back part in breadth five ells and a half, with inches 
between just a quarter of a yard and one inch. Also of 
another void piece of ground on the south side of the 
foresaid ground, between the tenement of the said Boy- 
field on the west and of John Pope, junior, on the east, 


| and extending in length from the said ground on the 


north to the tenement of Richard Ashewell on the south, 
containing in length, &c., &c., at the yearly rent of two 
shillings, payable half yearly to the Prior and Brethren 

“ Witnesses — Roger Recevour and Richard Asshewell 
(A shwell), Bailiffs of Gloucester.”— Candlemas, 4 Rich. I. 

We have therefore the locality of the Whitting- 
ton mansion pointed out almost toan inch. More 
especially as there were only four houses in the 
parish of Trinity which had their frontage to the 
Ebruge (Westgate) Street. 

This stone (now my property) was exhibited 
last weck at Worcester in the museum of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and has been subjected to the scrutiny of 
the most eminent antiquaries there assembled. It 
has been pronounced by Mr. Franks, Dir. Soc. Ant., 
and Assistant Keeper of the British Museum, as 
well as by Mr. Way, to be sculpture of the fifteenth 
century ; the former of these gentlemen express- 
ing his opinion that it was the work of an Italian 
artist. If so, it might singularly account for the 
origin of the Italian version of the Whittington 
tale, which, however, might also be accounted 
for by the fact that both Genoese and Venetian 
captains and vessels were frequently employed by 
our medieval merchants, and that it might not 
be improbable that a captain of that nation was 
employed by Hugh Fitzwarren on the occasion 
alluded to in the tale. This sculpture, forming 
now the fifth instance of a representation of Whit- 
tington with a cat, brings the tale up to the times 
of Richard Whittington himself; his great-nephew 
Richard, to whom this house belonged, having 
been contemporaneous with his renowned great- 
uncle, and the rent-roll alluded to having been 
compiled within thirty-seven years after his death. 
The property indeed may have been in the family 
even some years previously. We have then these 
singular circumstances : —- 

1. The discovery of a sculptured stone repre- 
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senting a youth with a cat (an unmistakeable 
cat) in his arms. 

2. The fact (vouched for by the man who dis- 
covered it) that it was dug up in the foundation 
of the house of the late Mr. Bonner, now occupied 
by Mr. Compton, upholsterer in the Westgate 
Street. 

3. The fact corroborated by the rent-roll in 
the corporation archives of Gloucester, that this 
was the site of the house, Ashwell’s Place, for- 
merly the property of Richard Whittington, 
great-nephew of the renowned Lord Mayor. Its 
locality, as Ashwell’s Place being more clearly 
identified as the most northern of the only four 
houses in Trinity parish which face Ebruge (West- 
gate) Street, occupied temp. Rich. I. by Richard 
Ashwell. 

4. The identification of this sculpture by dis- 
tinguished antiquaries as work of the fifteenth 
century. 

So that if it does not represent Whittington 
and his cat what else can it represent discovered 
in such a locality? The stone has evidently 
formed a portion of a larger work —either a 
tablet over the door, or a chimney-piece. 

This discovery must, I think, set at rest for 
ever all question on the subject of the cat; but, 
if sceptics will still contend that “there was no 
part of the known world to which a cat could be 
sent to realise a sum sufficient to lay the founda- 
tion of any person’s fortune,” let me refer them to 
the state of things in Morocco even down to 1780, 
as described in Lempriere’s “Tour to Morocco” 
in Pinkerton’s Voyages, vol. xv. p. 736, where it is 
related as a “singular circumstance that in the 
immediate vicinity of Morocco, for some distance 
round the city, the ground is totally occupied by 
a great number of rats of a larger species than 
any I had before seen, which burrow underground 
like rabbits, and allow strangers to approach very 
near before they retire to their holes.” 

The whole of the African coast and the ad- 
jacent islands are described by early and later 
travellers as abounding in rats to the present day. 
As it is quite evident that Dick Whittington’s 
little cat, without a companion, could not have 
left any progeny, it is therefore also probable 
that the first cats exported to those parts would 
realise considerable sums; and if large fortunes 
in ivory, gold dust, and palm oil have been realised 
in olden times at the cost of a few beads or brass 
buttons, why should not as useful an animal as a 
cat have produced so large a return ? 

Samvuet Lysons. 





ACCESSION OF HENRY VI. 


The following valuable letter was first pub- 
lished in The Literary Gazette of, I think, 1838 or 
thereabouts : — 








“INTERESTING HISTORICAL DOCUMENT. 

“ The following curious unpublished letter from the 

Duke of Bedford to the Citizeus of London, temp. Henry 

VI., having fallen under our observation, we have much 

pleasure in making it public, together with some his. 
torical remarks, 


“« By the Duc of Bedford. 


“«Ricut trusty and welbeloued, we grete you wel 
with al oure herte, And for as muche as hit liked our 
lord bat [ but] late a goo to calle the King oure souuerain 
lord, that was from this present world un to his par. 
durable blisse, as we truste fermely, by whos deces, 
during the tendre age of the King oure souuerain lord, 
that is nowe the gouuernance of the Reaume of England, 
after the lawes and ancien usage and custume of the same 
Reaume, as we be enfourmed belongeth un to us as to the 
elder brother of our saide souuerain lord that was, And 
as next unto the coroune of England, and hauyng chief 
interesse after the King, that is oure souuerain lord, Whom 
God for his mercy preserue and kepe, We praye you as 
hertely and entierly as we can and may, And also requere 
you, by the faithe and ligeance that ye owe to God and 
to the saide coroune, that ye ne yeue in noo wyse assent, 
conseil, ne confort, to any thing that myght be ordenned, 
pourposed, or aduised, in derogacion of the saide lawes, 
usage, and custume, yif any suche be, or in prejudice of 
us. Lattyng yow faithfully wite that our saide prayer 
and requeste procedethe not of ambicion, ner of desir 
that we myghte haue of worldly worshipe, or other of any 
singuler commodite or prouffit that we myght resceyue 
thereby, but of entier desir and entente that we haue, 
that the forsaide lawes, usage, and custume, ne shulde be 
blemysshed or hurt by oure lachesse, negligence, or de- 
ffaulte, ner any prejudice be engendred to any personne 
souffisant and able to the whiche the saide gouuernance 
myght in cas semblable be longyng in tyme commyng, 
Making pleine protestacion, that it is in no wise oure 
entente any thing to desire that were ayenst the lawes 
and custumes of the saide lande, ner also ayenst the or- 
donnance or wil of oure saide souuerain lorde that was 
sauyng our righte, to the whiche as we trowe and truste 
fully, that hit was not oure saide souuerain lordes entente 
to deroge or doo prejudice. And God have yow in his 
keping. Writen under oure signet, at Rouen, the xxyj. 
day of Octobre. 

* To oure right trusty and withe al oure hert wel- 
beloued the Maire, Sheriffs, Aldermen, bourgoys, 
and Comunes of the Cite of London.’” 


The readers of “N. & Q.” will observe that the 
editor does not inform his readers where the 
original is, or from whom he received the copy, 
and to whom he was indebted for the “ Historical 
Remarks.” The remarks are these : — 


“This letter was written in the month of October, 
immediately following the death of Henry V. From the 
manner in which the Duke alludes to Henry’s ‘ Will, 
we may infer that that document, which is yet to be dis- 
covered, did not constitute him governor and protector 
of the realm during the minority of the young king, 
as has been stated by an able writer on the subject.’ 
Had such been the case, he would not have grounded his 
right to the chief administration of the government upoa 
the information of others, who stated it to pertain to him 
by ancient law and usage, as elder brother of the de- 
ceased monarch, when, in fact, no law or usage of the 








* Acts of the Privy Council, edited by Sir Harris Nico- 
las. Vol, iii. Introd., p. xii. 
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kind had ever existed ;* nor would there have been the 
Jeast necessity for him to disclaim, so repeatedly, all am- 
bitious designs in requiring the citizens to acknowledge 
his authority; since, if his pretensions were recognised 
by the Will, he could have distinctly referred to it, and 
thereby quieted all apprehension respecting his views. 


But the strongest confirmation, perhaps, of our opinion, | 


is to be found in the Duke’s observation, that ‘ he trusted 


it was not the late King’s intention to prejudice his | 


right, which is almost a confession that that right was 
not alluded to nor acknowledged by the ‘ordonnance, or 
Will.’ On the Parliament Roll, 1 Henry VL, is an entry 
deserving of some attention, as it supports this view of 
the matter.t The Bishop of London, Chancellor of 
Henry V. for the Duchy of Normandy, shows the parlia- 
ment that, of two great seals which he had in his keep- 
ing, the one ordained for the said Duchy, and the other 
similar to the Great Seal of England, he had delivered 
the former, immediately after the King’s death, to the 
Duke of Bedford at Rouen; and this he did by the ad- 
vice of the Duke of Exeter, the Earl of March, the Earl 
of Warwick, and several other English noblemen, seeing 
that the late King, on his death-bed, had committed the 
government of the same Duchy to the said Duke fora 
certain time: but, as to the other great seal, he had de- 
livered it to the King himself. Hence it is clear, that 
if Henry’s ‘ Will’ had given the Duke the same autho- 
rity over England, and the other dominions of the Eng- 
lish crown, as, by the King’s dying injunction, he pos- 
sessed over the Duchy of Normandy, the Bishop would 
have been advised, and in duty bound, to deliver the 
other seal to him also. But no such ‘authority being 
recognised by the lords, the seal was, as a matter of 
course, giyen up to the young King and his council.” 

The anonymous writer of the “ Remarks” was 
that thorough English historical scholar, my old 
schoolfellow and friend, the late T. Hudson Tur- 
ner. Mr. Turner found the letter, as he told 
me, in the office of the Remembrancer of the 
City of London (Mr. Tyrrell). And here may I 
ask, what has become of that rich and extensive 
store of MS. materials relating to London, &c., 
made by Mr. Hudson Turner for Mr, Tyrrell, the 
City Remembrancer? Mr. Turner knew what 
was of importance—no one better. And what to 
transcribe, and how to annotate. 

Peter CunnincuamM. 


WILLIAM, VISCOUNT FITZWILLIAM OF 
MERRION. 


There was inserted in “N. & Q.,” 1°*S. xi. 
462, from the pen of the late Mr. James F. Fer- 
cuson, of Dublin, a very interesting “ Note of 
the payments made in relation to the burial of 
Viscount Fitzwilliam [in the churchyard of Don- 
nybrook, near Dublin], in Charles II.’s time, as 
they appear upon one of the records of the Irish 
Exchequer, deposited in the Exchequer Record 
Office, Four Courts, Dublin.” 


* Witness the Minorities of Henry III. and Richard II. 
+ Acts of the Privy Council, vol, iii. Introd., p. xii. 
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in the following words: “The Funeral Expenses 
of Thomas, Viscount Fitzwilliam of Merrion, 
tempore Charles II.;” but here there must be a 
mistake, the individual buried having been, not 
Thomas first Viscount (the exact date of whose 
death appears to be unknown), nor Thomas fourth 
Viscount (died February 20, 1704), but William 
third Viscount, fourth son of the first named 
| Thomas, and successor of his elder brother Oliver, 

Earl of Tyrconnel (died April 11, 1667), in the 

Viscountcy of Fitzwilliam of Merrion, and Barony 
| of Thorncastle, in the county of Dublin. As 
mentioned in Blacker’s Brief Sketches of the 
| Parishes of Booterstown and Donnybrook, many 
members of the Fitzwilliam family have been 
interred at Donnybrook. 

The last item in the document, as furnished by 
Mr. Fereuson, is — 

“ Paid, the first of January, 1675, to Mr. Dellane and 
| his clerke, for his lordshipp’s burial att Donebrooke, 18s.” 

The date here given proves that William Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam was the individual in question ; 
inasmuch as Oliver, who had succeeded his father 
in the viscountcy, died in 1667, and Thomas 
fourth Viscount in 1704. Archdall, moreover, in 
his edition of Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, vol. iv. 

318, mentions that William Viscount Fitz- 
william died “ before the year 1681.” 

The “ Mr. Dellane” to whom payment {as 
already stated) was made, was Michael Delaune, 
A.M., who was Archdeacon of Dublin, and con- 
sequently Rector of Donnybrook from 1672 to 
3rd November, 1675; and of whom a few par- 
ticulars have been given by Archdeacon Cotton, 
in his Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice, vol. v. p.114. I 
may add, that the “clergymen” to whom three 
payments were made, were Roman Catholic 
priests ; and that there is no mention of his lord- 
ship’s burial in the parish-registers of Donny- 
brook, the earliest extant register commencing 
with the year 1712. ABBBA. 





ANATOLIAN FOLK-LORE. 


The following was picked up by one of my 
children from a Greek servant. It has a like- 
ness to Hop o’ my Thumb and Cock Robin, with 
the repetitions of The House that Jack Built, quite 
in the legitimate style: — 

There lived in former days an old man and 
an old woman, who had no children, and it so 
happened the old woman was bringing home a 
basketful of beans, and she wished they were all 
| children. No sooner said than done, for out of 
her basket tumbled a host of elfin pigmies. Such 
a family was beyond the old woman's patience, and 
she now wished them turned again into beans, to 
} which state they all went back but one little 
urchin, whom she took home, and who was, from 
| his smallness, named Little Peppercorn, and was 
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much beloved, being the hero of many adventures 
in the ‘Tom Thumb style. 

One day it so betided the old woman was boiling 
her broth, and Little Peppercorn, climbing up, 
tumbled into the seething cauldron, and was 
scalded to death. Being missed, in vain did the 
old man and the dame call out everywhere for | 
Peppercorn to come to his meals; and so they | 
sat down without him, and when the broth was 
poured into the bowl, the dead body of poor Pep- 
percorn tumbled forth. 

The wailing of the old man and old woman 
made it known to the neighbourhood “ Dear 
Peppercorn is dead — is dead.” 

The dove, hearing of this, tore her feathers, 
saying — 

“ Dear Peppercorn is dead, 
[he old woman and old man are wailing.” 


The apple-tree, seeing the dove had torn her 
feathers, asked her why, and so she answered as 
above, and the apple-tree shed his apples. 

The neighbouring spring, seeing the apples fall, 
asked the tree wherefore, and the tree said — 

* Dear Peppercorn is dead, 
Che old woman and old man are wailing, 
The dove has doffed her feathers, 
Dear Peppercorn is dead.” 

And so the spring in grief gushed forth all its 
waters, and when the queen’s woman slave came 
to draw water, she found none, and she asked of 
the fountain, and the fountain answered — 

“ Dear Peppercorn is dead, 
rhe old woman and old man are wailing, 
The dove has doffed her feathers, 
The apple-tree his apples has shed, 
Dear Peppercorn is dead.” 


And so in grief the slave threw down her pitcher, | 
and when the queen asked why the pitcher was 
cracked, the slave-girl said — 
“ Dear Peppercorn is dead, 
The old woman and old man are wailing, 
The dove has doffed her feathers, 
rhe apple-tree his apples has shed, 
he well-spring its waters has quenched, 
Dear Peppercorn is dead.” 
And in her despair the Queen grieved and broke | 
her arm, and when the King knew of this he 
asked the Queen why, and she answered — 
“ Dear Peppercorn is dead, 
rhe old woman and old man are wailing, 
rhe dove has doffed her feathers, 
rhe apple-tree his apples has shed, 
The well-spring its waters has quenched, 
The slave her pitcher has shivered, 
Dear Peppercorn is dead, 


And so the King destroyed his crown, and when 
his folk asked him why, he said — 
“Dear Peppercorn is dead, 
Che old woman and old man are wailing, 
rhe dove has doffed her feathers, | 
The apple-tree his apples has shed, 


| Chancellor “ Lord Bethell.” 


| the reign of the First Emperor 
| fided to the care of Count Regnault de Saint-Jean- 
| d’Angely, Minister and Councillor of State, and Secre- 
| tary of the Imperial family. 


| versal suffrage to the Imperial throne. 


The well-spring its waters has quenched, 
‘The slave her pitcher has shivered, 
The queen her dear arm has broken, 
And | the king my golden crown have lost, 
Dear Peppercorn is dead.” 
Hype CiarKe, 


Smyrna, Asia Minor, July 29, 1862. 





FHinar Rotes. 


Francis Bacon, Baron Verutam. — It is cus- 
tomary, even with men of eminence, to speak and 
write of “ Lord Bacon,” but it should be known 
that there is no such title in the history of the 


| peerage. 


Francis Bacon was created successively Baron 
Verulam and Viscount St. Albans; therefore when 
it is desired to indicate his works, one of these 
titles should be used; but to call him “Lord 
Bacon” is as improper as to call the present 
S. F. 


Tue Bonaparte Famity Reaister.—The fol- 
lowing cutting from to-day’s Times is worth pre- 


servation in “ N, & Q.” — 


“The register of the Imperial family, on which has 
been inscribed the procés-verbal of the birth of Prince 
Napoleon’s son, is a large folio volume, bound in red 
velvet, and having at the corners ornaments of silver 
gilt, with the family cipher “N” in the centre. It was 
commenced in 1806, and the first entry made was the 
adoption of Prince Eugene by the Emperor. The second, 
made the same year, relates to the adoption of the Prin- 
cess Stephanie de Beauharnais, who recently died Grand 
Duchess of Baden, and who was cousin of the Empress 
Josephine. Next comes the marriage of the Emperor 
Napoleon I.; then several certificates of the birth of 
Princes of the family, and lastly of the King of Rome; 
which closes the series of the certificates inscribed under 
This register was con- 


It was to him, under the 
First Empire, as it is now to the Minister of State under 
the Second, that was reserved the duty of drawing up 
the procés-verbaux of the great acts relative to Napoleon. 
At the fall of the First Empire, Count Regnault de 
Saint Jean-d’Angely carefully preserved the book, which 
at his death passed into the hands of the Countess, his 
widow. That lady handed it over to the President of 
the Republic when Louis Napoleon was called by uni- 
In this same 
register, continued by the Second Empire, may be seen 
the certificates of the marriage of the Emperor Napo- 
leon IIL, and of that of the Princess Clotilde; of the 
birth of the Prince Imperial; of the death of Prince 


| Jérome; and, lastly, of the birth of the Prince Napoleon 


Victor Jéréme Frederic, just born. The name of Napo- 
leon commemorates that of the head of the dynasty; 
that of Victor is in remembrance of the House of Savoy; 


| Jéréme is that of his paternal grandfather; and Fre- 


deric was given in compliment to the family of Wurtem- 
berg.— Galignani’s Messenger.” 
GRIME. 


July 23. 
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A Book Inscription, — 
“ This is ok — 
You may just within it look, 
But you'd better not do more, 
For the Devil's at the door, 
And will snatch at fingering hands; 
Look behind you—There he stands!” 
Se. De. 


Postace Stames. — The New York correspon- 
dent of The Times, whose letter dated July 25, is 
printed in The Times of Aug. 8, gives the follow- 
ing account of a new issue of American stamps. 
The record of minute facts of this kind is seldom 
at hand when wanted. Please, therefore, preserve 
this in “N. & Q.”: — 

“The almost incredible announcement has been made 
to-day that the Post Office is not to issue postage stamps 
for currency, but that the Treasury is to issue them on 
thick paper or cardboard ungummed, so that they cannot 
be used for postal purposes, but for currency only! 
Never since the invention of printing were paper and ink 
applied to such a purpose. A ‘Treasury-note for a sum 
so low as one cent, or an English halfpenny! Only 
think of this, ye old fogies of Europe, who have faith in 
gold and silver, and learn from this young and vigorous 
nation a lesson in finance! There are t» be eight different 
kinds of notes (for if they are not to be available for the 
payment of postage they cannot justly be called postage- 
stamps), of which the following list and description has 
been published for general information and guidance :— 


Amount. Vignette. Colour. 
leent - - - Franklin - - - Blue. 
Scent - - - Washington - - Pink. 
5cent - - Jefferson - Chocolate. 

10cent - - - Washington - - Green. 
l2cent - - - Washington - Black. 

24cent - - - Washington - - Lilac. 

30 cent - - - Franklin - Yellow. 

9 cent - - - Washington - - Blue.” 


GRIME. 





Queries, 


Armacu Catueprat, —Is there any good ac- 
count in print (in a separate form or otherwise) 
of this cathedral, which was restored some years 
since through the princely munificence of the 
late Primate of all Ireland, Lord John George 
Beresford? I am aware that an 8vo pamphlet 
was published anonymously in Armagh during 
the progress of the work, or immediately after ; 
but it is a very meagre production. Stuart's 
valuable History of Armagh is of too old a date. 

It may be well here to notice the remarkable 
fact, that Archbishop Beresford, whose lamented 
death has lately taken place, was appointed to the 
bishoprick of Cork so long ago as the year 1805 ; 
and that having been translated successively to 
the sees of Raphoe, Clogher, and Dublin, he was 
raised in 1822 to the archbishoprick of Armagh, 
which he held for a few days more than forty 
years. This is, I think, a case not easily paral- 
leled ABHRBA. 


| 
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Deatu by Tae Sworp in Encianp. — On the 
wall of St. John’s church, Beverley, Yorkshire, 
on the outside, is an oval stone tablet. On its 
upper portion are sculptured two straight swords, 
crossed; painted and gilded. Beneath are the 
following lines : — 

“ Here two young Danish Souldiers lye 
The one in quare ll chanced to die; 
rhe other’s Head, by their own Law, 
With Sword was sever’d at one Blow. 

“ December the 23rd, 
1689,” 


Does this record a fact? I was not aware of 
any execution by the sword having taken place 
in England since that of Ann Boleyn, which was 
an exceptional case. The permitting a foreign 
mode of punishment to be inflicted on English 
ground seems very strange indeed, and would 
certainly not be legal at present. Could the sur- 
viving combatant have been handed over to the 
Danish authorities, put to death “ by their own 
law” on board a Danish vessel, in blue water, and 
the body afterwards transferred to Beverley for 
burial by the side of him who fell in the duel ? 

This seems to be a probable solution, supposing 
the epitaph to be correct; but I should be very 
glad of further information on the subject. 

W. J. Bernuarp SmMiru. 

Temple. 

Tue Earts a wiving Creature.— A very 
original monthly periodical, now in progress, en- 
titled The Future, ably advocates the rather start- 


| ling postulate that the earth—the globe we 


inhabit — is a living organism. This idea, how- 


| ever, seems to be not altogether new, for the fol- 


lowing amusing epigram will be found in Bancroft’s 
Two Books of Epigrams, Lond. 1639 : — 
“or THE EARTH. 

“ Those that make Earth a living monster, whose 
Breath moves the Ocean, when it ebbs and flowes; 
Whose wartts are rugged hills, whose wrinkles vales, 
Whose ribbs are rocks, and bowels minerals. 

What will they have so vast a creature eat, 
With Sea’s too salt, and Aire’s too windy meate?” 
Query. Who were the “those” that made earth 

a living monster, in Bancroft’s time ? 

W. Prxkerrton. 
Hounslow. 
Farrant.—Can any one inform me where 

Richard Farrant, the composer, obtained the 


] . 7 
| words of his well known anthem, “ Lord, for thy 


tender mercies’ sake?” Some of the expressions 


| look like a translation from the Latin language; 


but I should like to know whether the music was 


| written to the present words, or whether they 


have been adapted by a later hand. 
D. Sepewicx. 
Sun Street, City. 
desired 


Goopump Famiry. — Information is 


respecting this family, who were seated at the 
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time of the Commonwealth, and for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half subsequently, at Saltford, co. 
Somerset, some of whom are interred in the church 
of that parish, and others of them (if I am cor- 


rectly informed) in Bath Abbey. F. A. R. W. 


Tue Graceress Frorin anp THE Potato 
Disease. — The following story was stated the 
other day at a meeting of some eminent natural 
historians. When a particular type of florin was 
coined some time ago, it was found the usual 
aflix to the royal title D. G. had been inadver- 
tently omitted. The coin was called in, and 
another type issued with the proper correction ; 
the former is of course very scarce, and goes by 
the name of “the graceless florin.” The same 
year was the first of the potato blight, and it was 
stated at the meeting alluded to as a fact, that 
& sermon was preached at the time, in which the 
calamity was gravely asserted to be a Divine 
judgment on the nation for the omission, Can 
this be true? And if so, who was the preacher, 
and to what denomination did he belong? He 
could not have been an Irishman, as that country 
suffered most, and must have had least to do with 
the issuing of the coin. NuMIsMATICUS, 

Bisnor Hurv’s Letrers.—lI shall feel ob- 
liged if the purchaser of two 4to vols. of Autograph 
Letters, containing several from Bishop Hurd to 
Dr. Macro, bought at Mr. Dawson Turner's sale 
by Mr. Waller, bookseller of Fleet Street, and 
sold by him, will acquaint me with his name and 
address. F. Kitverr. 

Claverton Lodge, Bath. 

Kine Anp Queen or Kineue-rarre: Mac- 
Manon. — 

1. In the 42nd chapter of the Chronique de 
Mathieu de Coussy or d Escouhy, published by 


Buchon in his Collection des Chroniques Nationales, | 


and in Le Panthéon Littéraire, and which I am 


about to re-edit for La Société de I’Histoire de | 


France, mention is made of a King and Queen of 
Kingue-faire; who, in 1449, under these assumed 
names, levied large sums of money, and assembled 
an army of thirty or forty thousand men for the 
purpose of making a descent on Normandy. Can 
any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” throw any light 
upon this matter? Had it anything to do with 
Cade’s rebellion ? 

2. In the same chapter mention is made of a 
plot which was laid in Ireland, and of which the 
Duke of York was intended to be the victim, by 
an Irish chieftain of the name of Mache-maron 
(Mac Mahon), Is there any mention of this in 
any contemporary writer ? 

G. pu Fresne pe Beavcovurt. 

Chat. de Morainville p. Blansy du Calvados, 

2 Aofit. 
Wuo was Duke or Orteans tn THE REIGN OF 
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Lovis XII.?—~In the Letires des Rois, Reines, et 
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autres Personnages des Cours de France et d' Angle. 
| terre, published by the French government, there 
are two letters to Mary Tudor, Queen of France, 
signed “ Loys d’Orleans.” Miss Costello, in her 
Anne of Brittany, also speaks of the Duchess of 
Orleans as one of the four ladies who stood be- 
hind the Queen’s chair on a particular occasion: 
I presume her to have been the wife of “ Loys.” 
Who, then, was this “ Loys?” And what rela- 
tion was he to the King? Louis XII. himself 
bore the title of Duke of Orleans before his acces. 
sion; while his son-in-law and successor, Francis 
| I., always bore that of Count of Angouléme, 
Anderson's Royal Genealogies gives no clue as to 
who this Louis of Orleans might be. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Proressor Manset’s Attusion.— From what 
author are the words, dreAdk«rive KaSamepe) Ta Tw 
Adpia yerwndévra thy untrépa, quoted by Professor 
Mansel in Aids to Faith, essay i. p. 37? And what 
is the analogy —(1.) of the mother; (2.) of the 
young foals; and (3.) of the parturition, to the 
subject matter of the professor's argument in the 
paragraph where these words are quoted? px 


Roop Lorrs.— At what period in the Eccle- 
siastical History of England were rood lofts first 
set up? Are there any of early English or de- 
corated in existence ? W. H. H. 


Monument tn Westminster Arsey.—In St. 
Edmund's Chapel there is a monumental figure of 
| a certain Lady Elizabeth Russell, of whom the 
| vergers in their guide-book relate that “ she 
| pricked her finger with a needle, which caused s 

locked-jaw, and occasioned her death.” Mr. Peter 
| Cunningham, in his Handbook of London, at once 
dismisses this story as “ foolish.” Now, there is 
nothing intrinsically foolish or improbable in it; 
and from a passage I lately hit upon in the 
writings of Wiseman, Serjeant-Surgeon to Charles 
the Second, it is evident that the story was ac- 
cepted as true by that eminent surgical authority, 
almost, if not quite, a cotemporary of the lady in 
question. In his chapter on “The Method of 
curing the Evill,” p. 278, he says: — 

“The monument at Westminster of the young lady 
holding up her finger, prickt with a needle, of which 
| she died, may serve to show you that in il! habits of 
body small wounds are mortall.”—Severall Chirurgicall 
Treatises, 1st edition, 1676. 


I conclude with a Query :—What was the date 
of Lady Elizabeth Russell's death ? The style of 
| the monument is that of the early part of the 
seventeenth century. The figure has now lost 
the entire left hand; thus sharing the fate of so 
many monuments in this shamefully neglected 
repository of our illustrious dead. J AYDEE. 


Puorocraruy.—In Rational Recreations, vol. iv. 
p. 143 (London, 1774), occurs this : — 
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« Recreation XLIII. Writing on Glass by the Rays of 
the Sun.—Dissolve chalk in aquafortis, to the consistence 
of milk, and add to that a strong dissolution of silver. 
Keep this liquor in a glass decanter, well stopped. Then 
cut out from a paper the letters you would have appear, 
and paste the paper on the decanter; which you are to 

lace in the sun, in such a manner that its rays may pass 
through the spaces cut out of the paper, and fall on the 
surface of the liquor. The part of the glass through 
which the rays pass will turn black, and that under the 
paper will remain white. You must observe not to move 
the bottle during the time of the operation.” 

Are there any earlier records of similar hints 
towards the development of the modern art of 
photography ? W. Hi. L. 


Berwick-on-T weed. 


Qvoration.—From what source are the follow- 
ing lines quoted ?— 
“ Friends whom she lov‘d so long, and sees no more, 
Loved, and still loves, not lost, but gone before.” * 


Sr. Tuomas’s Hosritax. — Bishop Burnet says 
that St. Thomas's Hospital was surrendered to 
Henry VIII, July 25, 1538, “by ‘Thomas 
Thirleby with two other priests; he was Master, 
and was designed Bishop of Westminster, to 
which he made his way by that resignation.” 
Other authorities state that Nicholas Buckland 
was the then Master, although I find that, ac- 
cording to some, a Nicholas Buckland received 
a grant of the hospital from the Abbot of Ber- 
mondsey 1428. Will any correspondent kindly 
help me out of this fog ? T. C. N. 


Scnoot Discretins. — To what do the words 
italicised in the following extract refer? Some 
one of your recent correspondents upon school 
discipline can probably reply : — 

«“—___.. regular floggers, as at our own great schools, 
always attended the inspectors of public instruction (i. e. 
at Sparta).”— St. John’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Greeks, i, 385. 

S. F. 


“Suron,” Battie-cry or tHE Mocurs.—In 
most accounts of the Moguls, subjects of Zenghis 
Khan and Timour, mention is made of their 
favourite battle-cry, Surun, or Souroun. It was 
heard with appalling effect at the great battle of 
Angora, between Timour and Bajazet. What is 
the meaning of the word, if it be not merely a 
terrific sound? It is probably to be sought in the 
Zagatay language (Timour’s native speech), of 
which we possess a curious specimen in the Me- 
moirs of Baber, written by himself, —“ A hero, 
descended from Timour in the fifth degree, who 
fled from the arms of the Usbecs to the conquest 

[* See “N. & Q.” 24 §, iii. 56, for the origin of the 
phrase “not lost, but gone before,” which has no doubt 
En} duty in many a poem, and on many a tombstone.— 
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of Hindostan.” (Gibbon.) I understand that 
the Zagatay language is a branch of the Turkish. 
W. D. 


Wraicut's “ Lournrana.”—In the year 1758, 
Mr. Thomas Wright published in London the 
second edition of his Louthiana; or, an Introduc- 
tion to the Antiquitics of Ireland (in three Parts, 
4to), which is still, and very deservedly, in con- 
siderable demand. In 1794, the Rev. Edward 
Ledwich edited Grose’s Antiquities of Ireland, and 
in vol, i. p. xiii. he states that — 

“The account of New Grange is extracted from the 
memoir of that accomplished antiquary, Governor Pow- 
nall, in the Archaeologia, and the MS. additions of Wright 
to his Louthiana, now the property of George Allen, Esq., 
of Darlington, in Yorkshire.” 

Can you oblige me with any information re- 
specting these “ MS. additions”? In whose pos- 
session are they at present? And besides what 
Ledwich has given, have they, in whole or in 
part, appeared in print? To one connected with 
the county of Louth, they would prove particu- 
larly interesting. AbHBA. 





Aueries with Answers. 


Sir Rosert Mackreta.— Any information 
relating to Sir Robert Mackreth, commonly 
known as “ Bob Mackreth,” will be gladly re- 
ceived. I have heard that he was at one time a 
waiter at White's. C. B. 

[One of the most successful of the metropolitan club- 
houses at the commencement of the last century was 
that of White’s at the bottom of St. James’s Street, 
which in its primitive days was known as White’s 
Chocolate house, It was here that George Selwyn, Gilly 
Williams, Chesterfield, Steele, Cibber, and other wits 
passed many of their idle hours. Owing toa fire which 
happened on April 28, 1733, another house was opened 
at the top of the same street, called Arthur's Chocolate 
House, but now better known as White's Club House, 
Arthur died on June 6, 1761, and in the following Oc- 
tober Mr. Mackreth, employed as a waiter, was lucky 
enough to marry his only daughter, and thus succeeded 
to the business. Two years after Mackreth relinquished 
the concern to Mr. Chambers, as appears from the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to George Selwyn: — 

“ White’s, April 5, 1763. 

“ Sim, — Having quitted business entirely, and let my 
house to the Cherubim, who is my near relation, I humbly 
beg leave, after returning you my most grateful thanks 
for all favours, to recommend him to your patronage, not 
doubting, by the long experience I have had of his 
fidelity, but that he will strenuously endeavour to oblige. 
I am, Sir, your most dutiful, and much obliged humble 
servant, R. Mackretu.” (Selwyn and his Contempora- 
ries, i, 217.) 

‘Time passes on, and we find our waiter figuring as 
M.P. for Castle Rising in 1775—1784. But that spark- 
ling letter-writer, Horace Walpole, shall tell his own 
story of this signal elevation. Writing to the Rev. 
William Mason in 1774 he says, “ The new senate, they 
tell me, will be a curious assemblage of patricians and 
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plebeians, and knights —of the post. An old cloaths man, 
who, George Selwyn says, certainly stood for Monmouth, 
was a candidate, but unsuccessful. Bob | Robert Mack- 
reth] formerly a waiter at White’s, was set up by my 
nephew for two boroughs, and actually is returned for 
Castle Rising with Mr. Wedderburn: 
Servus curru portatur eodem ; 

which I suppose will offend the Scottish Consul, as much 
as his countrymen resent an Irishman standing for West- 
minster, which the former reckon a borough 
For my part, waiter for waiter, I see little differ- 
ence; thev are all equally ready to cry, ‘Coming, coming, 
Sir” ” (Walpole’s Letters, vi. 119, edit. 1857.) 

It appears that Lord Orford, having borrowed money 
of Mackreth, brought him into parliament for his borough 
of Castle Rising, and, to excuse it, pretended that his 
mother, Lady Orford, who knew nothing of it, borrowed 
“Walpole, in his letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
dated Noy. 24, 1774, thus notices the transaction: “ ‘The 
interlude of Mackreth has given so much offence, that, 
after having run the gauntlet, he has been persuaded to 
be modest and give up his seat. I should not say give, 
but sell it. Ido not believe that the buyer will be much 
more creditable; but, happily, I am free from all this 
disgraceful transaction.” (Letters, vi. 152.) In another 
letter from Walpole to Mason of Ist Nov. 1780, is the 


ram:— 


the money. 


following epig 
“When Bob Mackreth served Arthur’s crew, 
He said to Rumbold ‘ Black my shoe,’ 
lo which he answer'd ‘ Yea, Bob.’ 
But when return’d from India’s land, 
And grown too proud to brook command, 
He sternly answer’d, *‘ Nay-Bod.’ * 


“Tam told this is at least three years old, no matter; 


good ink, like wine, is not the worse for age.” (Zé. vii. 
456.) 
Gilly Williams mentions Mackreth in a letter to 


George Selwyn (March, 1768) as one of the detiers in 
Alley on the success of Wilkes, when he stood 
“ Mackreth was the ally, and had various 
negotiations.” (Selwyn Corresponde nee, ii. 266.) 

On June 3, 1784, Mrs. Mackreth died at Putney, at 
which time we find her husband was M.P. for Ashburton, 
which he continued to represent till the vear 1806. 
In 1793, Mackreth sent a challenge to Sir John Scott 
(afterwards Lord Eldon) for having abused him in a 
speech delivered six years before. “ The truth is (says 
Sir John), three courts thought his conduct so bad, that 
they made him pay a young man, of whom they declared 
he had taken undue advantage, about 17,000/. and all 
costs, and the fellow is fool enough to suppose he can 
retrieve his character by insulting me.” Mackreth was 
convicted of a breach of the peace, and sentenced by the 
Court of King’s Bench, in May 1793, to six weeks’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of 1002 
this reprehensible transaction, he was two years after- 


Change 
for the city. 


wards knighted by George III. on May 8, 1795. Sir | 


Robert died in the month of February, 1819, in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age. ] 

Ussuer’s “ Bopy or Drvinrry.”—Can any one 
give the title-page of the first and second editions 
of this work ? 
note : — 


“ Collected long since out of sundry authors, and re- 
duced into one common method by James Usher, Bishop 


* This epigram with some variations is printed in Sir 
ke. Brvdges’s Autobiography, i. 194, who states that it was 
attributed to Lord Chancellor Camden. 
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of their | 


| his Body of Divinity.” 
adds : 


| drawn to the letter of Archbishop Ussher. 


Bat notwithstanding | 


I find by the third a remarkable | 
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of Armagh, and at-the earnest desire of divers godly 
persons lately printed, and now this third edition coy. 
rected and much amended.” 

This was printed in 1648. In the fourth edj. 
tion, published in 1653, this further stateme 
occurs, which is copied in subsequent reprints 
“Corrected and much enlarged by the author,” 
The third edition, it appears, was printed three 
years after his Grace’s reproof to Downham 
[Downame] for the surreptitious publication; and 
the fourth was by a new publisher, both during 
his Grace's life. It is not credible that such, 
liberty could have been taken so audaciously with 
Ussher’s name, if a falsehood was thus given to the 
public during his lifetime. 

Joseru D'Arcy Sire, D.D. 

[We have before us the second edition of A Body of 
Dwwinitie, folio 1647, which contains on the title-page the 
same “remarkable note” quoted by our correspondent, 
with the exception of one word, “and now, this second 
edition, corrected and much amended.” ‘This edition 
contains John Downame’s prefatory address “To the 
Christian Reader.” There is a copy of the first edition, 
1645, in the Bodleian Library. Dr. Elrington, in his 
Life of Abp. Ussher ( Works, i. 249), states, that “ many 
editions have been published by those who were aware of 
this letter [i e. the Archbishop's letter disavowing the 
work ], and yet \affixed the Primate’s name; and every 
advocate of supralapsarian doctrines quotes in his sup- 
port the opinions of Archbishop Ussher, as put forth in 
Again, in a note, the Doctor 
“An edition was published in London so lately 
as the year 1841, and the attention of the editors was 

They pro- 
mised to prefix the letter to the work, but they never 
fulfilled the promise.” ] 


Councit or Forty. —- What were the constitu- 
tion and powers of the judicial “ Council of Forty" 
at Venice, and when was it instituted? Any in- 
formation relative to this body will oblige me? 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, in his History of Venice, is 
not sufficiently explicit. 8. F 

[ But little is known of the origin and positive duties 
of the J Quaranta, or Venetian “Council of Forty.” It 
became the real depository of the republican power in the 
twelfth century, after the violent death of Vitale (1173, 
A.p.), and was exclusively composed of members of the 
most noble families in Venice. Like the Ephori of Sparta, 
they exercised directly but few of the functions of the 
executive, but in them lay the power of electing every 
new Doge, and of governing during every interregnum 
Prior to the appointment of “ The Forty,” the choice ofa 
Doge had vested, either ostensibly or virtually, in the 
suffrages of the whole assembly of the people. Thus, 
slowly and imperceptibly, arose that aristocratical domin- 
ation which prepared the way for the silent usurpations 
of the oligarchy. Consult “Sketches from Venetian 
History,” by the Rev. Edw. Smedley, in the Family 
Library, 12mo, London, 1831; and especially an article 
in the Edinburgh Review, No. 92, or vol. xlvi. pp. o=- 
106, inclusive. | 

“Cock anp Bert.” — A common publichouse 
sign, in the Eastern Counties, is “The Cock and 
Bell.” Was there a practice of giving a bell as 
the prize of victory for fighting cocks, as there 
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was for horses? And if not, what is the origin of 
the combination? Ifa cock “ bore a bell,” where 
on his person did he carry it? I presume, round 
his neck. Do any bells exist, made for this pur- 
pose ? And if so, what is their size, shape, and 
material ? A Country Brewer. 


[A thrifty housewife, says the fable, finding her maids 
lazy in the morning, obtained a cock, which by its crowing 
roused them from their morning slumbers. ‘The maids, re- 
solved to have their nap out, conspired and murdered the 
cock, The good woman then procured a bell, and rang 
them up. The sign of the “Cock and Bell,” if it refers 
to this antiquated story, may probably have been in the 
first instance (though subsequently not so limited), the 
sign of an early house. “ Cock and Bell,” however, may 
be simply a modification of “Cock and Pail,” an old 
term for a spigot and faucet (Jamieson), no inappropriate 
sign for a public house. } 

Ner. — What is a Nef, of which I have seen 
mention in a notice of the Loan Exhibition of 
Fine Art Objects in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum? I presume it is some kind of ornamental 
plate. Juv. 

[The Nef is described in Labarte’s Handbook of the 
Arts of the Middle Ages and Renaissance,—a book which, 
on account of the value of its information and the beauty 
of its illustrations, should accompany every visitor to the 
interesting Exhibition at South Kensington. At p. 226, 
we are told a nef is “the piece of plate in which the 
nobility of those days displayed the greatest luxury.” 
“The nef was a kind of box in the form of a ship, which 
was placed upon the table of a sovereign or great person ; 
it had a lock to it, and served to contain the goblet and 
various other utensils for the owner’s private use.” De- 
scriptions of several of these splendid specimens of medi- 
eval luxury are given by Labarte. | 

Bisnor Epmunp Gueast. —Can any of your 
readers inform me what were the arms and motto 
of Edmund Geste, Bishop of Salisbury in 1570, 
and who was buried in Salisbury Cathedral in 
1576-7 ? LinpuM. 

[According to Bedford's Blazon of Episcopacy, the 
arms of Gheast, Bishop of Rochester, afterwards trans- 
lated to Salisbury, were, Azure a chevron argent, be- 
tween three swans’ necks erased argent beaked gules, 
The motto is not stated. ] 





Replies. 
NEWS OF NAPOLEON’S ESCAPE FROM ELBA, 
(2"¢ S. viii, 86, 382, 532.) 

In the pages of the eighth volume of the Second 
Series of “ N. & Q.” above referred to, there are 
discrepant versions of the circumstances under 
which the news of Napoleon's escape from Elba 
reached the Congress of Vienna. The following is 
the account of this incident, given by M. Thiers in 
the nineteenth volume of his Histoire du Consulat 
et de l' Empire, liv. 58 (p. 386, ed. 12mo, Brux- 
elles). He states that when the news of the 
landing in the gulf of Juan had reached Vienna, 
by transmission from Genoa, it found the sove- 
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reigns and their ministers still present, with the 
exception of Lord Castlereagh, whose place at 
the congress had been filled by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 


“ They were all (he proceeds to say) assembled at an 


} . * 
| entertainment (une féte) when the news was spread, It 


produced the sensation of a thunderbolt. Their first 
sentiment was that of terror; and in that terror they 
flattered us, alas! for they thought that eleven months 
had sufficed to restore the exhausted powers of France. 
This sentiment was even sufficiently striking to excite 
the malice of the English diplomatists, who having, 
thanks to the ocean, scarcely anything to fear for their 
country, laughed at the terrors of others. To this con- 
sternation succeeded a violent anger against the real or 
supposed authors of the calamities which appeared to be 
imminent. The first object of this universal outcry was 
the Emperor Alexander, who, by the treaty of April 11, 
had had the imprudence to grant the island of Elba to 
Napoleon, and after him came the Bourbons, who, by 
their mode of governing, had facilitated his return to 
France.” 

An authentic contemporary account of the 
principal circumstances attending the receipt of 
the intelligence in question at Vienna is con- 
tained in documents published in the Duke of 
Wellington’s Despatches, and in the Castlereagh 
Correspondence. 

The following is an extract from a despatch of 
the Duke of Wellington to Lord Castlereagh, 
dated Vienna, March 12, 1815. (Gurwood, vol. 
xii. p. 266): 

“TI received here on the 7th inst. [ March] a despatch 
from Lord Burghersh, of the Ist, giving an account that 
Buonaparte had quitted the island of Elba, with all his 
civil and military officers, and about 1200 troops, on the 
26th of February. I immediately communicated this 
account to the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and to 
the King of Prussia, and to the ministers of the different 
powers, and I found among all one pervading sentiment 
of a determination to unite their efforts to support the 
system established by the peace of Paris. 

“ As it was uncertain to what quarter Buonaparte had 
gone, whether he would not return to Elba, or would 
land on any part of the Continent, it was agreed that it 
was best to postpone the adoption of any measure till his 
farther progress should be ascertained; and we have 
since received accounts from Genoa, stating that he had 
landed in France near Cannes on the Ist of March; had 
attempted to get possession of Antibes, and had been 
repulsed, and that he was on his march towards Grasse.” 


Some further details as to the receipt of this 
despatch are furnished by the following note of 
a conversation of the Duke of Wellington, in 
Rogers's Recollections (laondon, 1859, 12mo0) — 

“When Buonaparte left Elba for France, I was at 
Vienna, and received the news from Lord Burghersh, our 
minister at Florence. The instant it came I communi- 
cated it to every member of the Congress, and all laughed ; 
the Emperor of Russia most of all. ‘ What was in your 
letter to his Majesty this morning?’ said his physician; 
‘ for when he broke the seal, he clapped his hands, and 
burst out a laughing?’ Various were the conjectures as 
to whither he was gone; but none would hear of France. 
All were sure that in France he would be massacred 
by the people when he appeared there. I remember 
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Talleyrand’s words so well: ‘Pour la France —non.’” 
(P. 207.) 

The following extract from a letter of M. Pozzo 
di Borgo to Lord Castlereagh, dated Ghent, April 
21, 1815, alludes to the fact that the Emperor | 
Alexander did not at first take a serious view of 
Bonaparte’s enterprise : — 

« J’étois ) Vienne au moment oi Ia nonvelle de l’éva- 
sion de Bonaparte arriva. Je ne manquai de présager 
Jes suites dans toute leur étendue. L’Empereur [de 
Russie] en fut également convaincu dés le prémier in- 
stant.” (Custlereagh Correspondence, vol. x. p. 319.) 

According to Prince Hardenberg, however, 
Mémoires dun Homme d E'tat (Paris, 13 vols.), 
Pozzo di Borgo was not more prescient than his 
master. Upon the arrival of the news, his re- 
mark was: “C'est un fou; il sera accroché au 
premier arbre.” (Vol. xii. p. 476.) 

Lord Clancarty, in a letter to Lord Castle- 
reagh, written from Vienna, and dated March 11, 
1815, thus describes the arrival of the first intel- 
ligence : — 
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Talleyrand, and the Duke of Wellington, set out 
for Presburg in order to hold a conference with 
the King of Saxony: they returned to Vienna on 
the 12th. (Hardenberg, ib. vol. xii. p. 474) 
Flassan states (ib. p. 12) that the celebrated 
manifesto, declaring Napoleon to be a political 


outlaw, and placing him under the ban of Europe, | 


was planned by the three plenipotentiaries during 
this journey ; that it was agreed to in substance 
by the congress on the 12th, and was formally 
passed on the 13th, on which day it bears date, 
Villemain (ib. p. 85) says that the draft was pre- 
pared under the direction of M. de Talleyrand. 
According to Villemain and Flassan, the news 
of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba reached Vienna 
on March 5, and the news of his landing in France 
on the 8th. Sir Archibald Alison (Lives of Lord 
Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart, vol. ii. p. 595) 
mentions the 7th and the 8th. The probability is, 
that the intelligence of the second event arrived 
at Vienna after the 8th and before the 12th. The 
11th is the day specified by the authority cited in 
“N. & Q.” 2° §. viii. 533. The declaration of 





“ We were at Court the night of the arrival of Burg- 
hersh’s despatch containing the news of Buonaparte’s 
flight; and though there was every attempt to conceal 
apprehension under the mask of unconcern, it was not 
difficult to perceive that fear was predominant in all the 
imperial and royal personages there assembled; and 
however much their principal officers endeavoured to 
make light of this event, the task of disguise was too 
heavy for them. It appeared to me desirable rather to 
encourage than to weaken the fears which obviously 
pervaded all, with a view through these, as well to af- 
firm the disposition of active co-operation, as to hasten 
the march and final termination of affairs here.” (Custle- | 
reagh Correspondence, vol. x. p. 264.) 








It seems that the first intelligence of Napo- 
leon’s escape from Elba—that conveyed to the | 
Duke of Wellington by Lord Burghersh’s de- 
spatch — arrived, and was made known during a | 
Court entertainment. This fact is stated in 
Prince Hardenberg’s Mémoires (vol. xii. p. 475)— 
a work of which the authenticity is not indeed 
quite clear. Lord Clancarty in the letter already 
cited likewise mentions that they were at Court 
when the news was circulated. Villemain, in his 
Souvenirs Contemporains (Paris, 1855), vol. ii. | 
p. 79, states that the entertainment was a tableau | 

| 
| 
| 


vivant, representing the interview of Maximilian I. 
with Mary of Burgundy, and that it was inter- | 
rupted in consequence of the agitation produced 
by the news. The account of Villemain is re- | 
peated by Flassan, Histoire du Congrés de Vienne 
(Paris, 1829), vol. ii. p.4. The Duke of Wel- | 
lington's despatch makes no allusion to any Court | 
entertainmeat, and his conversation reported by | 
Mr. Rogers implies that he communicated the 
information to the Emperor of Russia by a letter, 
which his majesty read in the morning. 

The news in question reached Vienna on 
March 7. On the 8th, Prince Metternich, Prince | 


the 13th was obviously issued in the hope that 


| Napoleon's progress to Paris might be arrested. 


(See Villemain, ib. p. 87.) His entry at Gre- 
noble took place on the 7th, and his entry at 
Lyons on the 10th, and if his reception at these 
places had been known at Vienna on the 13th, a 
less strong and more cautious tone would perhaps 
have been adopted in the composition of this 
famous document. ‘This is an instance in which 
the electric telegraph would have exercised an 
important influence upon the acts of govern- 
ments. 

In a general sense it may be said that the news 
of Napoleon's return to the throne from which he 
had for so many years carried devastation over all 


| the continent of Europe, came upon foreign na- 


tions like a thunderbolt ; and it is not likely that 
the Congress of Vienna should have been exempt 
from the universal consternation. But when 
we come to examine the facts as they really oc- 
curred, we find that this general description 
requires much modification. The intelligence 
which first reached Vienna,—that which was 
circulated at the court entertainment — was sim- 
ply that of the escape of the dangerous man from 
Elba ; his destination was unknown, and was still 
uncertain; some, perhaps many, thought, with 
M. de Talleyrand, that he would not risk a land- 
ing in France. The event was so surprising, and 
so strange, that it provoked a nervous laugh among 
many of the chiefs of the congress; and its full 
gravity was not appreciated until Napoleon bad 
been known to have effected a successful landing 
in France. M. Thiers’s account of the news of 
Napoleon's landing in France having reached 
Vienna by way of Genoa, and falling like a thun- 
derbolt upon the members of the congress, whep 
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they were present at an entertainment, is inaccu- 
rate. The news which arrrived at the court en- 
tertainment was not of his landing in France, but 
of his having left Elba, and it came from Florence, 
not from Genoa. This difference is- essential ; 
because it affected the character of the event, and 
the anticipation of its probable consequences. 

The statement of M. Thiers, that the English 
representatives at the congress made themselves 
merry at the alarms of their colleagues, is highly 
improbable, and is moreover contradicted by such 
evidence as we possess. ‘I'he Duke of Wellington 
and his English associates must have known per- 
fectly well that, although England might be less 
exposed to invasion than the countries of central 
Europe, still she was sure of being speedily in- 
volved in a formidable wur, and that a large share 
of the expense of supporting that war was likely 
to fall upon the English exchequer. They must, 
if they had common foresight, have regarded the 
event in a most serious light; and it is highly 
improbable that they should have either expressed 
or felt the malignant joy attributed to them by 
M. Thiers. There is no approach to levity in the 
tone of the dispatches written by the English re- 
presentatives at Vienna. Those of the Duke of 
Wellington are cool and determined, anticipating 
asanguinary struggle, and pointing out the pre- 
parations to be made for it. Lord Clancarty's 
letter of the 11th describes his efforts to check 
the affected indifference of some of the representa- 
tives of other courts, and to encourage their fears. 
His letter to Lord Castlereagh, written a week 
later (dated Vienna, March 18,) begins thus :— 

“Under the overwhelming circumstances which are 
hourly occurring in France, from the defection of the 
army, and black and bloody prospects thence arising, plac- 
ing as they do in jeopardy many of the arrangements 
here made, and especially those relating to the Low 
Countries,” &c. 


This is not the tone of a man who rejoiced in 
the comparative security of England, or who 
showed any want of concern for the probable suf- 
ferings of the continent. 

The feelings of the principal members of the 
congress, upon this occasion, are described in 
detail by Villemain, but he says nothing of any 
exultation of the English plenipotentiaries over 
their colleagues. He speaks of the “ tranquillité 
impassible, et pour ainsi dire l’indolence hautaine 
de M. de Talleyrand” (p. 82). On the other 
hand, Hardenberg's Mémoires represent Prince 
Talleyrand as passing from the extreme of confi- 
dence to that of alarm : — 

“Cet événement, objet d’effroi pour le plus grand 
nombre, et qui fit passer M. de Talleyrand d’une hauteur 
nua) ala plus honteuse pusillanimité” (Vol. xii. 


p. 475, 


It may be remarked that M. de Talleyrand, as 
plenipotentiary of Louis XVIII. had reasons for 








uneasiness which were peculiar to himself, and 
were not shared by any of his colleagues. 

The result of the above examination is that M. 
Thiers’s narrative of this short passage of history 
is loose and inaccurate ; that it is founded, in great 
measure, upon his own suppositions of what was 
likely to have happened ; and that it is deficient 
in characteristic features of truth, derived from 
the positive testimony of the actors in the events. 
Its subject is not indeed of great importance ; but 
it may be taken as a sample of his mode of deal- 
ing with historical evidence; and if such is his 
trustworthiness in points in which his materials 
are accessible to the public, we may judge what 
it is when he professes to found his account of 
events upon unpublished documents. L. 





DEAN SWIFT AND DR. WAGSTAFFE. 
(3" S. i. 381.) 


Your correspondent D. S. A., in his ingenious 
and elaborate article on Wagstaffe'’s Miscellaneous 
Works, has raised a curious question. To go 
through the whole of the points which he adverts 
to would require a larger space than I at present 
feel disposed to ask for, but as no reply has yet 
been made to his paper, and the subject is an 
interesting one, I feel tempted to offer a few 
words, by way of caveat, against the transfer of 
this literary stock to the account of the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s. D. S. A.’s position, to which I 
must confess I am unable to subscribe, seems to 
be that Swift, within about a year after the death 
of Dr. William Wagstaffe, a resident London 
physician of eminence, and Fellow of the Royal 
Society, published under his, Dr. Wagstaffe's 
name, a volume of various pieces, political, sa- 
tirical, and humorous, extending to upwards of 
400 8vo. pages, which were in fact the productions 
of the facetious Dean himself, prefacing them by 
a grave biography of the assumed author Dr. 
Wagstaffe, who, on the credit of these works, has 
taken his place as one of the humourists of the 
time of Queen Anne from that day to this, and 
been duly recorded as such by the careful and 
industrious editor of Steele, King, and Swift, and 
other literary biographers. Such a feat, if it 
could only be satisfactorily established, would 
form the climax of the mystifications of the author 
of the Tale of the Tub, but the grounds alleged 
seem to my mind altogether insufficient to war- 
rant the conclusion for which your correspondent 
contends, Let it be remembered that the in- 
terval between the publication in 1726 and the 
date of the earliest of the pieces as they originally 
came out, was not more than fifteen years, and 
was there therefore any rational probability that 
such a hoax could be practised without immediate 
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detection and exposure? Were all the contem- 
poraries, friends of Dr. Wagstaffe, and acquainted 
with his early habits and character, or who were 
conversant in the history {of the press and its 
workings during the latter years of Queen Anne, 
utterly perished from the face of the earth, so as 
to afford an opportunity of dealing with the de- 
ceased doctor's antecedents in any way which the 
whim of the most whimsical of humourists might 
dictate without fear or scruple? If not, how 
comes it that no suspicion as to the genuineness of 
the Wagstaffe volume appears to have been enter- 
tained at the time of its publication, and that in 
the prints and pamphlets of that day, as far as 
can be ascertained from a pretty attentive ex- 
amination, Dr. Wagstaffe’s claim to its contents 
is never doubted nor canvassed? So far from 
that being the case, it seems never to have been 
questioned from 1726 to the date of D. S. A.’s 
article, I refer of course to the collection as a 
whole, and the good faith with which it was 
made, by no means denying the possibility that 
the editor may have included some pieces in the 
volume, in which other writers may have had a 
share as well as Wagstaffe. Then, as to the 
quality and literary merit of the contents, are they 
fully up to the standard of Swift, or clearly marked 
with any of his distinctive characteristics as a 
writer? Your correspondent thinks they are; I 
think not, and would merely solicit a careful 
comparison with any of his undoubted writings 
on similar subjects. Compare, for instance, the 
* Plain Dealer” with an equal number of his 
papers in the Examiner or “ Toby’s Character 
of Richard Steele” with “ The Importance of the 
Guardian Considered,” and the difference will be 
at once discernible in the power and precision 
with which the strokes are dealt out to the 
writer's opponents. But it is obvious that your 
correspondent’s hypothesis must fall through, if 
any one of the pieces contained in the volume are 
clearly shown to be Wagstaffe’s. Now, I possess 
avery curious and extensive, indeed I should 
suppose nearly complete, series of the 8vo ‘Tracts 
published in London from 1711 to 1718. The 
party who formed it, whose name I do not know, 
was evidently an indefatigable reader of pamph- 
lets. He appears to have purchased them as 
they came out, and where the date was wanting, 
has supplied it, where erroneous, corrected it, 
and inthe body of each tract has filled up the 
blanks, marked the allusions in the margin, and, 
when he knew it, has written on the title-page 
of each anonymous tract the name of the author, 
and, as far as I have been able to test it, with ac- 
curate information. In this series there is a copy 
of the first edition of the Comment upon the His- 
tory of Tom Thumb (London: Printed for J. 
Morphew,f1711, 8vo, p. 24), on the title-page of 
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which the possessor has written, evidently at the | 


' 
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time, “ By Mr. Wagstaffe.” The “ Comment m 
Tom Thumb,” so attributed to Wagstaffe by, 
contemporary, is quoted in another tract included 
in the Miscellaneous Works, the “ Letter from 
the Facetious Dr. Andrew Tripe at Bath to his 
Loving Brother, the Profound Greshamite,” and 
in exactly the same way in which the writer migh; 


be expected to quote one of his own productions, | 


Now the “ Letter” itself bears every mark of 
having been written by a member of the medical 
profession, and who had an antipathy to Woodward 
on professional grounds. The technical terms, the 
details as to the cases and treatment of the small. 
pox, on inoculation for which disease it will be 
remembered Dr. Wagstaffe afterwards wrote a 
pamphlet, all clearly place it completely out of 
the category of works which can with any show 
of reason be attributed to Swift, who was als 
not in London at the time of its publication, and 
took no interest in the controversy. If, therefore, 
these two tracts, “The Comment upon Tom 
Thumb,” and the “ Letter from Dr. Andrew 
Tripe,” are, on the grounds I have stated, to be 
fairly accepted as Wagstaffe’s, why should any 
difficulty be made as to the remainder of the 
pieces included, or the general bona fides with 
which the collection was made be disputed? | 
think I could show pretty conclusively in almost 
every one of the remaining pieces, some decided 
objection sufficient to negative its being considered, 
at all events entirely, as a work of Swift ; but such 
an examination would extend my communication 
a much greater length than your limits could 
possibly allow. 

Your correspondent asks, “ Who wrote the 
Memoir prefixed to the volume?” I would 
answer, very probably Arbuthnot, with whom | 
have no doubt Wagstaffe had a strong bond of 
connection, being thoroughly imbued with the 
same political principles, a party writer on the 
same side at the same time, with the same pro 
fessional likes and ,aversions, and in all respects 
one in whose memory and reputation Arbuthnot, 
as the survivor, might naturally feel interested. 

D. S. A. does not seem to be aware, otherwise 
I think he would have alleged it in support of 
his hypothesis, that some doubt exists as to whom 
the portrait prefixed to the volume is intended to 
represent. Nichols (Lit. Ancc. vol. i. p. 325) a 
once accepts it as a portrait of the author, but 
Bromley (Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 300), 
describes it as “ Edward King, nephew of Abel 
Roper, Printer.” I find it prefixed to the “ second 
edition corrected” of the Character of Richard 
Steele, Esq. (London : Printed by J. Morphew, 8¥0; 
no date, but “1713” supplied by the contemporary 
collector), under the portrait as originally issued 
is “ Mr. Toby,” and on one side “ M. V. Guteb, 
seulp.” In its second state, as prefixed to the Mi- 
cellaneous Works, “ Mr. Toby” is omitted, and 00 
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name is given. 
the “Character” the writer observes : — 

« As I am neither ashamed of my name or my Face, I 
shall oblige them with my Picture, as my Brether has 
done before me. I have the Honor, you know, to be a 
Member with him of the same Society of Short Fuces, 
and we differ little in the lineaments of our Visage, not- 
withstanding we disagree in our opinions.” 

It may be doubted, notwithstanding Mr. Toby's 
assertion, whether the “ Picture” he “obliged” 
his readers with was the veritable phiz of the 
author of this bitter attack upon Steele, or a 
fanciful one in ridicule of Steele’s own. The 
title-page to the Miscellaneous Works mentions 
“several Curious Cuts engraved on Copper,” but 


says nothing of a portrait of the doctor. Why it | 


was considered by Bromley to represent Abel 
Roper’s Nephew, Edward King, I know not, un- 


less from his understanding Toby's claim of 


kindred to Abel in a literal instead of figurative 
manner. Jas. CRossiey. 





THE HALSEYS. 
(3° S. ii. 87.) 

Edmund Halsey’s brewery was not at St. Al- 
bans; but Edmund was the son of a St. Albans 
niller, from whom, on a quarrel, he ran away, 
went up to London, and took service as a labourer 
in the yard of the Anchor Brewery, Southwark, 
then belonging to Mr. Child. Halsey, by industry 
and integrity, rose to be chief clerk in the South- 
wark brewery, married his master’s only child, 
and succeeded to the business. 

The business prospered. Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Halsey had one daughter, sole issue of the 
marriage. ‘This little Anne went to school at 
Mademoiselle Pruelli’s with Mary Granville, Lady 
Catherine Knollys, daughter of the self-styled 
Earl of Banbury, Lady Jane Douglas, subse- 
quently mother of the Duke of Douglas, whose 
illegitimacy was so stoutly asserted by the Hamil- 
tons, and Diana Bertie, Mrs. Oldfield’s daughter, 
who afterwards married a peer, whose title I 
forget, but which some of your correspondents 
can, no doubt, supply. Little Anne Halsey was, 
ultimately, as successful as dashing Die Bertie, 
for the brewer’s heiress married Viscount Cob- 
ham, that Richard Temple who was the friend 
of Pope, the creator of the gardens at Stowe, 
and whose “ decayed carcase,” according to Mrs. 
Pendarves, in 1739, “ contained a spirit that was 
surprising.” This Lord and Lady Cobham in- 
herited the brewery at Edmund Halsey’s death. 

Before that death, however, Halsey had brought 
up from Offiey, Herts, a poor nephew of his, 
named Ralph Thrale,—a handsome fellow, and as 
hard-working as he was good-looking. Ralph, in 
course of time, became manager of the brewery 
in Southwark, and saved a large amount of 
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| money. But he offended his uncle by marrying 
| alady whom that uncle would fain have had for 
| his second wife, and the love-lorn widower left 
| Ralph nothing at his death. Ralph, however, 
| eared little for this. He had money and he had* 

experience. With the former he purchased the 

brewery from Lord and Lady Cobham, and by 

means of the latter he increased the business, 
| which passed at his death to his son Henry Thrale, 
who married Hester Salusbury, afterwards Mrs. 
Piozzi. At Henry ‘Thrale’s decease, the business 
was purchased by his two chief clerks — Barclay 
and Perkins. 

It will thus be seen, I think, that Edmund 
Halsey’s property may have increased the com- 
forts of the Temple-Grenvilles, but did not found 
the provincial greatness of his namesakes, the old 
Halseys of Gaddesden, a family of ancient standing 
and fortune, tempered in later years by the shadow 
of a great sorrow. 

Should this be of use to C. W. B., I will ask 
him, in return, to tell me, if he can, the name and 
title of Diana Bertie’s husband. J. Doran. 


P.S.—A correspondent, D. (3 §. ii. 98) at- 
tributes to me the papers which appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, on “ Ulric von Hiitten.” 
I wrote a paper on the subject in a Quarterly 
Review, but, however flattered I may be by D.’s 
supposition, I can lay no claim to the authorship 
of the excellent articles on Ulric, which appeared 
in the pages of the venerable Sylvanus. J. 





ASTROLOGY EXPLODED. 
(3" S. ii, 92.) 


To explode is originally to beat the hands to- 
gether in disapprobation ; as in pars plaudite ergo, 
pars offensi explodite. In this sense it is hardly 
necessary to say what writers have exploded as- 
trology. But in the common use of the word — 
the active form of which is all but gone out — to 
be exploded is to be made obsolete. In this sense 
the question is not answerable. If astrology be 
obsolete, the explosion can hardly be traced to 
this or that writer ; if not, it is not exploded, and 
no writer has done it, because it is not done. 
Literally, it is not done: for some still believe in 
astrology; but the fact is notorious that, as your 
correspondent himself says, they are “ignorant 
men into whose hands astrology has been chiefly 
thrown.” 

The long and the short of it is that your corre- 
spondent, believing in astrology, thinks that it has 
not been refuted, and challenges the names of those 
who have refuted it. ‘To this the answer is that 
no one has refuted it to him, and that various 
writers have refuted it to many others. I will 
answer for it he knows some of these last. But 
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it may be feared that he wants to bring on the dis- 
cussion ; and this I hope you will not permit: your 
columns are not the proper place for it. A com- 
promise may easily be effected: you can admit 
* that astrology has not been quite exploded; and 
your correspondent will not deny that it has been 
pretty considerably blown up. It may also be 
acknowledged that many, nearly all, of those who 
actually cast figures by the old or newrules are not 
charlatans, not intentional deceivers : if deceiving 
others, they first deceive themselves. But it is 
pretty certain that most of those who make a 
trade of the thing are worse than charlatans, and 
really know little about the details which they 
pretend to use. 

I will add to your correspondent’s list the fol- 
lowing: A New and Complete Illustration of the 
Celestial Science of Astrology. By E. Sibly, 
M.D., F.R.H.S. Twelfth edition, 1817. There are 
two octavo volumes, containing more than 1100 

ages. I cannot find this writer mentioned by 
V att. 
Masonry 5784,” which I suppose to mean 1784, 
or thereabouts. ‘The following will give an idea 
of the pretensions of the book, which is a remark- 
able book if it really went through twelve edi- 
tions. The owner of a privateer, which had not 
been heard of, called to know her fate. Dr. Sibly 
gave judgment on a figure “ rectified to the pre- 
cise time the question was propounded.” “The 
ship itself appeared well formed and substantial, 
but not a swift sailer, as is demonstrated by an 
earthy sign possessing the cusp of the ascendant, 
and the situation of the Dragon's Head in five 
degrees of the same sign.” ‘The ship itself was 
pronounced to have been captured. 

From the whole account it is clear that Dr. 
Sibly’s system — how now esteemed by astrologers 
I do not know — bas but this alternative. Either 
one and the same figure will tell the fate of all the 
ships which have not been heard of, including their 
sailing qualities, or the stars will never send an 
owner to ask for news except just at the moment 
when they are in a position to describe his parti- 
cular ship. M. 





ANCIENT SHIPS. 
(3° S. ii. 67.) 

Cowel says: “ By stat. 28 Hen. VI. cap. v., da- 
lenger seems to be a kind of barge, boat, or water- 
vessel;" and he adds, “ balenger rather signifies 
a man-of-war, tandem pene solus fugiens in Balin- 
gario. Walsingh., in R. 2, Hostes armaverunt quin- 
que vasa bellica qualia Balingarias appellamus.” 
I qu. the Old Fr. balenier, “ vaisscau corsaire.” 
Minsheu says: “ Cock-boate; Belg. kaghe-bvot ; 
Fr. coguét ; G. kahau, & forma galli nomen habet.” 
Bayley renders cogga, coggo, “ a sort of sea vessel 
or ship (Old Lat.); and coggle, cobble, a small 


The date of his preface is “the year of 











| which the Saxons invaded England; also the 


| 
| 


we 


fishing boat (country word).” Cowel says; 
“ Cogo (cogones) seems to be a kind of vessel o 
boat, upon the river Ouse and Humber, mentioned 
in Stat. 23 Hen. VIII. c. 18, also a small ship; 
for I find, in Matth. Westm. An. Dom. 1066, 
Venit ad hoc in Angliam (Rex Noricorum) fre. 
centis Coggonibus advectus. About Scarborough 


t 


they have still a sort of small vessels, which they J 


call coggles—the little cogs.” And under coggl, 
he says: “Upon some of the sea-coasts in York. 
shire, a small fishing-boat is called a coggle, i.e 
a little cogge; and in some places, by corruption, 
a cobble—from the old Teuton khogge, a ship: 
whence the Lat. coggo, cogga, &c., anno 1066, 
Venit ad hoc, &c., &c. Mat. West. sub. ann. Pre. 
paratis cogonibus, galleis et aliis navibus onera 
riis — 600 naves, et 24 coggas bene preparati. 
Mat. Par. sub. ann. 1218. Hence our old Sax, 
cockede, a seaman; called, in the Laws of King 
Henry I, c. 29, cocseti; and c. 81, cothseti. The 
old glossary to these laws, made in the reign of 
Edward III. interprets cocsade by cocurius, which 
Du Fresne seems to misunderstand for coguus, 4 
cook; whereas cocarius is indeed a coker or boat 
man, from coca, coquia, a boat; as, with littl 
variation, a coggesuane, a cock-swain, now a cog- 
geson, or coxon, is an officer in a ship: hence the 
old Lat. cogcio, coccio, a wandering and begging 
seaman; which Sir H. Spelman (who rarely 
trifles) believes to have been so called from the 
Gr. xwrtw, lugeo, ploro. But the true name and 
orignal was cogciones, cog-men, or boatmen ; who, 
after shipwreck or losses by sea, travelled about 
to defraud the people by begging and stealing, 
till they were restrained by many civil and good 
laws: ut isti Mangones -et Cogciones, qui sine 
omni lege vagabundi vadunt per istam terram, non 
sinantur vagari, et deceptiones hominibus agere. 
Vide Spelm, in voce, et Du Fresne.” The word cog, 
or cock, seems to be from the D. haag, a sort of 
ship. Cf. the Ir. coca; It. cocca; W. ewe; Fr. 
caique, a skiff belonging to a galley; Barb. Gr. 


xalkn ; Turcic, cuts kaik. Webster says: “ Cock 


is a’small boat. It is now called a cock-boat, which 
is tautology, as cock itself is a boat;” but tauto- 
logy is quite allowable in the present “age of 
progress,” as it is called. Helebotes might be 
a corruption of eel-boats, or would translate 
“ covered boats,” from hele, to cover ; A.-S. helan; 
L. celo. Farecosts were probably coasting boats; 
boats that fared along the coasts. ‘The origin of 
the word collet is doubtful. It might possibly 
be a diminutive of heel, a long sort of boat, m 


name of a low, flat-bottomed vessel, used in the 
Tyne, to convey coals from Newcastle for loading 
colliers; from A.-S. ceol, a ship, small bark, 
vessel, Cf. Junius, under Coace. 

R. S, Cuarnocs. 
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OLD PICTURES AND ALLUSIONS. 
(3 S. ii. 87.) 

The anachronisms of painters, modern as well 
as ancient, are numerous almost beyond belief. 
(See “ N. & Q.” 2" S. iii. 65, 115, 193.) Most 
of them are the result of sheer ignorance of the 
times, persons, and things which are striven to be 


depicted. Not a few, however, of the works of 


art of early date which represent persons of the 
classic times, are illustrations of medixval rg- 
mances, in which the heroes and sages of Greece 
and Rome appear as characters. 

A notable instance of this occurs in the Lai 
@Aristote, a thirteenth century poem by the 
trouvére Henri d’Andeli. According to this le- 
end, Alexander the Great had a beautiful Indian 
Princess for a concubine, in whose society he 
spent much of the time which, in his tutor’s 
opinion, ought to have been given to higher 
matters. Aristotle rebuked his pupil for this 
dalliance so sternly that he prevailed on him for a 
time to avoid the company of the fair damsel. 
The lady, however, soon regained her ascendancy 
over the conqueror, and prevailed upon him to 
confess to her the reason of his absence. When 
she knew the cause, her anger was great against 
the philosophical meddler, and determining upon 
revenge, she clad herself, at a suitable oppor- 
tunity, in her most attractive attire, and waylaid 
the Stagyrite, who, in spite of age, wisdom, and 
virtue, was so captivated by her, that in the most 
passionate language he pressed his love. ‘The 
princess would not regard his suit except on the 
very hard condition that he should be saddled 
and bridled like unto an ass, and going on all 


| fours should permit her to ride on his back round 


the royal garden. Aristotle of course agreed to 
these conditions, but in the midst of the ride was 
surprised by Alexander, who showed himself at a 
window and rebuked him for his folly. 

The allusion in the Analytical Magazine, if not 
to the above story, is no doubt to one of similar 
character. 

An elaborately carved ivory casket, probably 
not of later date than the fourteenth century, 
was exhibited before the Society of Antiquaries by 
its owner, Seth William Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A., 
on May 13, 1847, ona portion of the front of which 


this legend was to be seen, An engraving of 


this beautiful work of art may be found in the 
Journal of the Archeological Association for 
October, 1849. On the authority of a paper by 
Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A., which illustrates 
this engraving, I may remark that this legend is 
to be found sculptured on the masonry of Lyons 
Cathedral, on the stalls at Rouen, and ona column 
of the church of St. Pierre at Rouen, where the 
mistress of the great conqueror is represented 
riding on the philosopher's back, “ astride, with 
saddle and stirrups.” K, P. D. E, 








De Costa tHE Watertoo Guipe (3" §., ii. 
7, 51, 108.) —I write merely to point out a most 
unfortunate misprint in the date of my visit to 
Waterloo; but whether the fault is mine or the 
printer's I cannot tell, as I kept no copy of my 
note.* In my last at page 108 of “N, & Q.,” my 
visit to Waterloo is stated to have been in 1822, 
instead of 1816. This date is very important, as 
the visit occurred in the year after the battle; 
which circumstance adds much interest to the 
matters detailed in my communication, while it 
strengthens the case of the faithfulness of De 
Costa, which was the principal object of my com- 
munication. F. C. H. 


A Romance or Rear Lire (3"'S. ii. 62.) — 
In Jacob's Peerage, 1767, vol. ii. p. 205, it is 
stated that Francis, third Lord Guildford, — 

“ Married on the 16th June, A.p. 1728, Lucy, daughter 
of George, Earl of Halifax, by Ricarda Posthuma, daughter 
and sole heir of Richard Saltonstall, of Chippin Warden, 
in Northamptonshire, Esquire, and by her ladyship, who 
departed this life on the 7th of May, A.p. 1734, and was 
buried at Wroxton, had issue a daughter, Lucy, who 
died an infant, and was interred at Wroxton; also a 
son, Frederick North, Lord North.” 

Perhaps some correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
will search the Wroxton parish register for the 
entry of the burial of the infant. 

Grorer Rayson. 

Pulham. 


Enauisn Kines ENTOMBED IN France (3" §. i. 
426.)—Notwithstanding the opinion of your cor- 
respondent W. D. (3 S. i. 498), that “ The 
French did a foolish thing when they brought 
away the remains of Buonaparte from St. Helena,” 
I think that the British nation would be success- 
ful in asking for the “ Lion Heart” of Richard I. 
from Rouen, in exchange for the cancerous sto- 
mach of Napoleon the Great, which, after his 
decease, was sent to England from St. Helena, 
and deposited in the Museum of our Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, in London. It is disgraceful 
to us as a nation, and to the medical profession in 
particular, that this revolting object should be 
made a vulgar show of, in such company as is 
assigned to it in Bohn’s Hand-Book to London, 
where, at page 719, we read : — “ Here” (College 
of Surgeons) “ are also the diseased intestines of 
Napoleon; and the skeletons of several remark- 
able giants, dwarfs, and monsters, human and 
animal.” M. D. 


Cuess Lecenp (3° S. ii. 86.)—The first ques- 
tion is, what is the number of grains required : 
the answer is, 2°*—1, which gives 18447 with 
fifteen additional figures: then, assuming 33} 
grains to make a penny-weight, and 60 lbs. to be 
the weight of a bushel, the result is 4,803,906 
millions of quarters as equivalent to 2°*—1 grains. 





[* Not a misprint, but a slip of the pen. — Ep.] 
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The next question is, what is the possible 
production of the earth if exclusively confined to 
wheat, on the assumption of a surface of 50 mil- 
lion square miles: the answer is, that each square 


mile containing 5760 acres, the total area will be | 


288,000 millions of acres, and the produce, as- 
sumed at three quarters per acre, 5,184,000 mil- 
lions of quarters in six years, and therefore more 
than suflicient to fulfil the required terms. But 
the earth has not produced any such quantity, 


for it requires more than 800 million quarters | 


annually for six thousand years to satisfy the 
terms demanded, namely, one grain for the first 
square, two for the second, four for the third, and 


the same duplicate ratio for the remaining sixty- | 


four squares of the chess board. 
T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 

Porr’s Ope (3™ §. ii. 90.) —To sing this at 
funerals was not peculiar to parish churches, 
Nearly half a century ago I used to hear it ina 
country town, in which it was the regular funeral 
psalm of two dissenting congregations. One, In- 
dependent, of the type of 1662, which was the 
date of the meeting-house ; the other, Unitarian. 
It was sung to a florid air, very much like a glee: 
in fact the well known glees, “ Poor insect” and 
“Glorious Apollo,” are much more like hymns. 
Those who wonder at this must remember that 
church and chapel music cannot be extemporised ; 
at least by dissenters. It is somewhat curious in 
the musical point of view, that those who adopt 
extempore prayer and preaching are precisely 
those who have rejected the only extempore de- 
votional music which exists. Where the psalms 


are chanted, any tolerable organist can throw off 


a new chant, and those who sing catch it at 
once: and this has been done often enough. But 
regular hymns must be known beforehand. I 
have more than once, in chapels in which the 
minister determines the psalm, heard the an- 
nouncement “ I am sorry to say we have no tune 
for that, Sir,” proceed from the singers’ gallery. 

This necessity for set music may have the effect 
of an ordinance, by bringing about an equally 
powerful routine. At the first mentioned chapel 
there was a man of notoriously bad life, who died 
in trouble of conscience : his last expressions were 
more correctly to be called expectations than 
hopes; at least, so the rumour went. But the 
singers had nothing appropriate to a funeral ex- 
cept Pope’s Ode; and Pope’s Ode accordingly 
was sung over his remains: whereat those who 
objected to the general declaration in the esta- 
blished service were much scandalized. 

One thing brings on another. I remember 
that certain singers of a rather crack corps in an 
Independent chapel— but not the one mentioned 
above —had some defects in their execution 
which it was thought would be mended by their 
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meeting in private to practice a few rounds aj 
catches, Accordingly they tried their band 
inter alia, at the following, with much gravity ;~ 
“Hot collets! Hot collets! 
We boil! We boil! 
Come quickly! Come quickly! 
Or else we spoil!” 

What are collets? I think I have the wor 
right. Is this catch still known? By whom 
it ? M. 

Tas Diesy Errrarn (3" S. ii. 6, 90.) — Moral 
not mortal, is the word inscribed on the monv- 
ment. It was correctly given in the first Not 
(p. 6) from the information of the vicar of Sher. 


borne. J.HM 


Untucxy Days (3S. i. 176.) —With referene 
to the articles which have appeared in “ N. & Q” 
on the subject of “ Unlucky Days,” I beg to for 
ward a literal copy of a small paper on the sub- 
ject which I found in La Bibliothéque du Roi, # 
Paris, in MS., No. 198, de l'anciens fond de Notre 
Dame, in the hope that it may interest some of 
the readers of your curious miscellany. 


“ Ci commencent les .xxx. jorz perilleus de an. 


“Il a.xxx. iorz en l’an qui moult sont perilleus, ( 
nos raconte li maistres des Cyrius.* Cil qui est enferst 
en ces iorz garra a paines. Item, se fame gist de fiz a 
de fille en gesine il ne viura pas granment et se il viuoit 
il seroit touziors poures de touz biens. Item, se homes { 
marie en ces iorz li ou sa fame ne viuront gaires et seil 
viuent par auenture il ne s’entrameront ia ne n’auront 
pais ensemble. Item, se il s’entrament par auenture il 
seront toziors poures et soffreteus. Item, se il vont a 
estrange terre il ne s’en venront en santé de lor corsm 
de lor chastel. Item, en ces iors ne doit on vendr 
n’acheter ne edefier ne planter quar il ne puet profiters 
poi non. Item, en jenuier en a .v. iours le premier, lt 
secont, le quart, le sissieme, et le sessieme. En feurier 
en a .iij. le .xij. le .xv. le xix. En marz ena .iiij. le sit 
sieme, le sessieme, le .xv. et .xvij. En auril en a ij. le 
xv. et le. xvj. En mai en a .iij. le .xij. le .xvij. etle 
| .xix. En juingen a.i. le.vj. En junanet [ ? jen aj. le 
-xv. et le.xvj. En setembre en a.i.le.vj. En octobre 
en a.ij. le .xv. et le .xvij. En nouembre en a .iiij. Ea 
decembre en a .iij. le vj. le .vij. et le nueuieme. 

“ Explicit.” 
L’Epriteur pu Roman ve Ropsrt- 
LE-DIABLE. 


Bibliotheque de Caen, 31 Juillet, 1862. 


Buve anv Burr (3" S. i. 472, 500; ii. 34, 96.) 
Are not these colours entirely arbitrary? They 
vary in different places, and even in the same 
place. In Norwich, for instance, during my t 
membrance, the Whig colours were blue and 
white, and the Tory colours orange and purple. 
In the county of Norfolk, the polling place for 
which was in Norwich, the colours at the same 
time were, for the Tories, pink and purple, sad 





* Cyrius, Cyrus. 
+ Enfers, infirme, malade. (Celui qui est malade @ 
ces jours aura grande peine & guérir.) 
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for the Whigs, at one election, orange and blue, 
and at another orange and white ; and at one great 
fight for a single seat the Whig colour was green, 
and the Tory purple. In Ipswich, I believe, blue 
isthe Tory colour. I have always understood the 
county colours, at all events, were the colours of 
the livery of the candidates. Would it not be 
worth while to record the party colours of different 
places for the edification of our successors, to 
whom such things will be entirely unknown, and 
many allusions unintelligible. In my younger 
days it was never said that a Norwich man was, 
or voted for, ‘Tory or Whig, but that he was 
orange and purple, or blue and white. A. F. B. 
Pomrret, Pountrreyt, or Ponsrractus (1* S: 
ii, 56, 205; ix. 343.)—Several years ago there 
was a Query in your publication respecting the 
locale from whence Edward II. dated several do- 
cuments, which appear in Rymer’s Federa as 
from Pountfreyt, or Pontem fractum super Thamis’. 
I was at that time engaged in making researches 
about Shene, also on the Thames (the original 
Richmond), and I was very desirous to ascertain 
where this Pomfret could have been, but all my 
endeavours proved ineffectual, and I reluctantly 
relinquished the subject. 
in Lysons’s Environs of London, vol. iii., p. 423, 
Lond. 1795, I now discover, under “ Stepney,” a 
full answer to the original Query of “ N. & Q.” 


seized of the manor of Pountfreyt upon the 
Thames, and there is a long description how the 
property descended from John Abel. 

Although this is tardy information, still it is 
satisfactory, as it clears up a point long in sus- 
pense, and will stimulate myself, and perhaps 
others, not to be discouraged in their investiga- 
tions even under very unfavourable circumstances. 

Nut Desreranpum. 

Tersury, alias Teppury.—Y our correspondent 
Dunitans (3 §. i. 487), who inclines to think 
the original orthography of this place is rather 
equivocal, may find plenty of authorities for the 
d being customary, both in the spelling and pro- 
nunciation, in guondam times. Tetbury, as well 
as Malmesbury, four miles distant, were 300 years 
ago, celebrated for a good breed of horses for the 
chase. In the British Museum (Harl. Rolls, D. 
35) there is the valuation of the personal pro- 
perty of Robert Dudley, the great Earl of Leices- 
ter, who had married the Countess of Essex, and 
who died in 1588 at Wanstead House (where he 
had entertained Elizabeth). Of his horses, six 
only are pre-eminently noted, viz. : — 


£s. a, 
“Bay Ley - - - 2613 4 
Bald Dakers - - - 1 0 0 
Bay Tedburie - - - - 213 4 
Bald Tedburie - - . - 213 4 
Grey Tedburie - - - - 213 4 
Bay Malmsburie 2138 4” 
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Accidentally looking | 


C “- | “HAVANA 
It there appears that John® Abel in 1323 died | 
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which shows the Tedbury horses were in the 
greatest estimation. The surface of the Cotswold 
Hills forms a fine champaign country for hunting, 
and at this day the neighbourhood is regularly 
hunted by the Duke of Beaufort, from Badmin- 
ton, within ten miles of Tetbury. 

Before I dismiss the Earl of Leicester, I may 
mention some particulars of his will. His personal 
property was valued at 29,8207. His books form 
the most moderate item in the detail of his valu- 
ables,. they consisting simply of an old Bible, 4s. ; 
the Acts and Monuments, old and torn, 3s. 4d. ; 
Eight Psalters, 5s. 4d.; and a Service Book, 1s., 
the whole library having been priced at 13s. 8d.!* 
It seems to have been upon a par with that of the 
Licencié Sedillo, which he so generously be- 
queathed to Gil Blas. Except his collection of 
books, every thing about the earl was splendid ; 
and so sumptuous was his funeral that it cost 
4000/., an enormous sum considering the value of 
money in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 4. %. 


Mepav or Apmrirat Vernon (3S, ii. 70.) — 
I have two of these medals, one which was 
ploughed up in a field in this neighbourhood about 
three years ago, much corroded, but having dis- 
cernible on one side, a portly figure, in uniform, 
a sword in his hand, at his back a ship, in front of 
him a cannon and a town, underneath which is 
” the only remaining portion of 
the superscription is “ve... . OF THE BLUE.” 
On the reverse are six ships, three forts, and a town. 
The portion of the superscription discernible is 
“TOOK PORTO . Ete e 
The other medal, which is in excellent preserva- 
tion, has on one side a figure with a truncheon in his 
hand, at his back a ship, in front acannon. The 
superscription — “THE BRITISH GLORY REVIVED 
BY ADMIRAL VERNON.” On the reverse six ships, 
large, three forts, and a town, and three ships, 
small, in distance. The superscription and date 
the same as those mentioned by C. J. R. 
C. E. Biren. 
Picture or tue Rerormers (3" §. ii. 87.) — 
H. C. F. (Herts), may be glad to know that an 
engraving similar to the picture he inquires after 
was published in a modernised and abridged edi- 
tion of Foxe’s Martyrology, in one vol. folio, to- 
wards the end of the last century. The book is a 
worthless one, but I never saw but one copy, and 
that in a library now dispersed, otherwise 1 would 
have endeavoured to furnish your correspondent 
with a more satisfactory description of the book. 
GRIME. 


Arcutepiscopat Mirres (2° §. viii. 248 ; ix. 
67, 188, 295.) — May I add a few particulars to 
those already given on this subject? Your 


* These were probably the only books at Wanstead 
House, and not the whole of the Earl’s library.—Eb. ] 
+ Histoire de Gil Blas, livre second, chap. ii. 
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correspondent, G., mentioned that in the print of | 


R. White representing Abp. Sancroft and his col- 
leagues, the remaining six bishops, a mitre sur- 


4! 


nd by; 
| reference to Longfellow's Ladder of St. Augustin 
| that the American poet is, no doubt, the “ one why 


rounded by a Marquis's coronet, is placed over the | sings” alluded to by Tennyson, though the imag 


arms of the Archbishop. At the soirée given by | 


the Incorporated Law Society a few weeks back, 
I saw a portrait of Abp. Sancroft, by D. Loggan, 
from life, dated 1680, the mitre over the arms in 
this print had no coronet at all. <A portrait by 
J. Savage, in the same room, of Abp. Tennison, 
displayed a mitre rising from a Marquis’s coronet. 
A few days ago I saw an engraving of Abp. Til- 
lotson, by P. Vanderbank, after Maria Beal, which, 
like the print by R. White, alluded to by G., had 
a mitre with a marquis’s coronet over the arms. 
A day or two later { saw 2 portrait of Abp. Laud, 
by R. White, but here the mitre was represented 
without any coronet. 
I may mention that a short time since I received 
a marriage certificate, signed by the Cardinal Abp. 
of Florence. At the top of the certificate were 
engraved the arms of the see with their accom- 
paniments, and there the mitre was depicted with- 
out any coronet whatever. The — thing in fact 
to show that it was an archiepiscopal atchievement 
was the presence of the crosier instead of the pas- 
toral staif. 

J. W. mentions that the tiara of a patriarch is 
decorated with two coronets, but gives no autho- 
rity for the statement. Now it is well known that 
anciently even the tiara of the Pope was plain, the 


first coronet being added by John XIIL, the | 


second by Boniface VIIL., and the third by Bene- 
dict XIII. 


Patriarchs to use a mitre with two coronets, = 


the mitres of the earlier ——e of Yor 
would have been so represented, for Dean Hook, 
in his Church Dictionary, mentions the Abp. of 


York as one of the thirteen Patriarchs of the early | 


ages of the church, and until about 1466 all the 
bishops of Scotland were consecrated by and sub- 
ject to them. Afterwards the Archbishops of 
Canterbury became Patriarchs, and in the times of 
William I. and his immediate successor were de- 


clared to be metropolitans of the churches of Eng- | 


land, Scotland, and Ireland. At this time the 
style of the Primate was Patriarch and Orbis Bri- 
tannici Pontifex, and official documents under his 
hand ran anno Pontificatus nostri primo, secundo, 
&c. See Burn’s Eccl. Law, 


As regards foreign mitres, | 


itself is due to St. Augustine. Longfellow's versy 
| begin: — 
“St. Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame.” 


St. Augustine’s words are “De vitiis nostri 


| scalam nobis facimus, si vitia ipsa calcamus.” (Ser. 


mon IITI., De Ascensione.) 
C. G. P. 

Carlton Club. 

Bisnors 1x Wartine (2™ S. vii. 359.) — Whik 
turning over an old volume of “ N. & Q.,” I cam 
on this, so far as I can find, hitherto unanswerel 
Query. In reply to Coronist, I would say that 
all bishops as such take precedence of barons of 
the realm. This includes the junior English 





bishop, the Bishop of Sodor and Man, the Irish 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Scottish, and colonial bishops. The precedence 
of a bishop has now nothing to do with his barony, 
as in that case, the Bishops of Gloucester, Bristol, 
Peterborough, Oxford, and Chester would not 
rank with the other bishops, as they have m 
baronies. A bishop is a spiritual peer, andi 
equally entitled to the prefix “ Lord” whether le 


| bas a seat in the House of Lords or not. 


A. Px. 


Precepence or Deans, Etc. (2™ S. vii. 359.)— FF 


| I would recommend Sax to consult Dean Hook's 


Had it been an ancient custom for | 


Church Dictionary. J. A. Pw. 


Sourn-Sea Stock (2 S. x. 7.) —G. A. 8.1L 
asks for information respecting the holders of 
South-Sea Stock from 1711 to 1720; as bis 
Query seems to have met with no reply, I beg to 
inform him, that I have a list of nearly 20,000 
holders of said stock ; and that I shall be pleased 
to give him any particular information therefrom 
that he may desire. D. M. Srevess. 

Guildford. 

Great Screntiric Teacuer (3" S, ii. 104.)- 
The “Great Scientific Teacher” is Auguste Comte. 
The passage will be found translated in Comte’ 


| Philosophy of the Sciences, by G. H. Lewes, p. 


Yet notwithstand- | 


ing all this, no instance earlier than the time of | 


Abp. Sheldon can be found of any coronet being 
added to the archiepiscopal mitre. J. A. Px. 


Tue Porato (3" §. ii. 83.)— Mount Car- 
tago, about sixty miles south of St. Juan de 
Nicaragua (or Grey Town), is said to produce 
the potato indigenously. Can it possibly have 
been the locality whence the esculent was brought 
to England ? A. 


L. 





The following is one sentence : — 


“To minds early familiarized with true philosophic 
astronomy, the heavens declare no other glory than that 


| of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of all thow 


who have aided in establishing their laws.” 


S. F. 


Tue Marrow Controversy (3" S. ii. 10 
54.)—A recent account of this controversy wil 
be found in the British and Foreign Evangelics 
Review, vol. ii. London, Nisbet & Co. Biogrt 
phies of the “Marrow Divines” are given 8 
book entitled Gospel Truth accurately stated am! 
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Rass 
illustrated, Glasgow, Blackie, Fullarton & Co., 
1831. The controversy turned upon free grace, 
and assurance of salvation. The names of the 
leading ministers, who defended the celebrated 
pook—Fisher’s Marrow of Divinity, with Notes by 
Hog — were James Hog, Thomas Boston, 

Bonar, John Williamson, Kid, Gabriel Wil- 


Wardlaw, Henry Davidson, James Bathgate, 
William Hunter. Their chief opponent was Prin- 
cipal Hadow, of St. Andrew's University. See 
Wodrow's Correspondence, published by the Wod- 





D. C. A. Acnew. 


Aan pe Gattoway (3" S. ii. 7.) —The family 
name of Alan, Lord of Galloway, was M‘Dowall, | 
or M‘Douall. One branch of his descendants is | 
represented by the Marquis of Bute, and another 
branch by Colonel M‘Douall of Logan, Wigtown- 
shire. See Nisbet’s Heraldry (1722), vol. i. 
p» 288, D.C, A. Acnew. 

Wigtown, N.B. 


Tue “Name or Jesus” (3" S. ii. 84.) — The 


| Feast of the “Name of Jesus” was one of those 


retained in the Calendar of the Book of Common 
Prayer from the Catholic Ritual. It occurs on | 
the 7th of August in the Books of Hours of the 
Sarum Use; and is given in the Latin Calendar 
inserted by Mr. Maskell in his Monumenta Ritualia | 
Ecclesie Anglicane, vol. ii., from an Enchiridion 
ad usum Sarum, printed at Paris in 1530; where 
we read, “ Aug. vi. Transfiguratio Domini; Aug. 
vu. Festum Nominis Jesu.” ‘The Feast of the 
Holy Name of Jesus was granted by Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. to the Franciscan Order in 1530, to 
be celebrated on the 14th of January; but by 
Innocent XIII., it was appointed, in 1721, to be | 
kept by the whole Church on the Second Sunday | 
after Epiphany, which has ever since been ob- | 
served. The Feast of the 7th of August appears 
to have been peculiar to England. But when St. | 
Paul declares that every knee shall bow at the 
adorable name of Jesus, no one may presume to | 
surmise that this festival encouraged the mere | 
worship of a name. F.C. H. | 


“Tenorance 1s tHE Motuer or Devotion” 
(3 S. ii. 105.) — This assertion was made, in a 
great disputation had at Westminster, by Dr. | 
Cole, who was a strenuous supporter of Roman | 
F. Frrz Henry. | 


interpreted “ Wet stuff, &c. to eat with bread. 
A.-S.” The latter letters signify it to be de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon. There is very 
little doubt that Webster is correct, and that its 
original is the Anglo-Saxon sufel or suful. Bos- 
worth gives these words as the translations from 
the Vulgate of “ opsonium” and “ pulmentarium.” 
(S. John, xxi. 5, and Deut. xv. 14.) Holloway 
gives “ Sool, Sowl, anything eaten with bread. 
North.” It is, however, curious that the copious 
Lancashire Glossary does not give the etymology 
of the first doubtful word, “ pot-baws.” Can the 
readers of “N. & Q.” inform us what is meant 
by this phrase ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Marauper (3 §. ii. 105.)—Richardson leaves 
the derivation undecided. He says : — 

“Menage notices the derivation of this word from a 
Comte Merodes, who commanded in the armies of Fer- 
dinand I1., but Duchat shows that it existed long before. 
. . « It is not improbably formed upon the verb to mar.” 

It has often struck me that a small but inter- 
esting volume might be compiled of words derived 
from proper names of men, places, &c.; e.g. 
Mausoleum, Myrmidon, Solecism, Pindaric, Pas- 


| quinade, Assassin, Lambiner. (See Hallam, Lit. of 


Europe, i. 486.) Trepan (iffrom Trapani), Donat, 
&e. &c. They might be counted by hundreds, if 
not thousands. Francis Trencu. 

Islip Rectory. 

Catamaran (3" S. i. 403, &c.) —It is true 
the large boat that lands passengers from ships 
through the three dreaded lines of surf at Madras 
is called the “ massoullah boat,” but I have 
always heard from old Indians that the little 
canoes, made of one piece of wood, which go out 
to ships as soon as they arrive with fresh fruits, 
&c., and which accompany the massoullah boat in 
case of a capsize, are called catamarans. I how- 
ever feel a little doubt as to your correspondent’s 
derivation of the word, for of all animals cats 
dread the water the most, and are the most help- 
less in it. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Literature or Lunatics (3" S. i. 451, 500; 
ii. 76.) Christopher Smart, the contemporary 


| and friend of Johnson, Garrick, and Charles Bur- 


ney, and author of that bitter satire, The Hilliad, 
composed in 1763, whilst confined in a mad-house, 
his “ Song to David” —a composition as regular 
in its design and execution, as sublime in its 


| matter and spirit. Being deprived of writing 


Sout-Foop ; Pot-naws (3" S. ii. 76, 116.)— 
At the beginning of the well-known Lancashire | 
Dialect, the author complains “ Pot-baws are | 
scant, and dear is seawl and cheese.” My edi- 

tion (1793) contains a glossary said by the editor | 
to comprehend 800 words more than any other of 

the same kind, and therein the word “ seawl” is | 


materials by his keepers, lest attempts at compo- 
sition should aggravate his complaint, the unfor- 
tunate poet was obliged to convert a key into a 
stylus, with which he indented his verses on the 
walls of his prison-chamber, and afterwards shaded 
them off with a rough piece of charcoal. ‘The 
three concluding stanzas of this remarkable song 
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afford a good criterion as well of our author's 
poetical powers as of the perfect sequence of his 
ideas : — 
“ Glorious the sun in mid career, 
Glorious the assembled fires appear, 
Glorious the comet’s train; 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm, 
Glorious th’ Almighty’s outstretch’d arm, 
Glorious the enraptured main! 


Glorious the northern lights astream, 
Glorious the song when God’s the theme, 
Glorious the thunder’s roar; 
Glorious Hosanna from the den, 
Glorious the Catholic Amen, 
Glorious the martyr’s gore! 


“ Glorious— more glorious—is the crown 
Of Him that brought Salvation down, 
By meekness, call’d Thy Son: 
Thou that stupendous truth believ’d, 
And now the matchless deed’s achiev'd, 
Determined, dared, and done!” 


B. 


The most extraordinary instance, I ever heard of 
was that of a celebrated botanist who went out of 


his mind, and fancied he had been travelling in 
heaven; and sate down to write The Flora and 
Fauna of Paradise, illustrated with drawings. I 
have forgotten the name, but was told it exhibited 
wonderful genius and imagination, of course both 
strangely perverted. Is anything known of the 
work or its author ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, 
graphy, Geography, and Natural History. 
Writers. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. 
VIII. and IX. (Murray.) 

The three Parts of this extremely valuable Dictionary, 
which we have now to notice, very nearly complete the 
first volume. Another Part will do so; and the pur- 
chasers of the work issued in the present convenient 
form will then be in possession of all that has yet been 
published. We do not know what are Mr. Murray’s in- 
tentions with respect to the issue of the second volume, 
but looking upon the present Dictionary as being almost 
indispe nsable to every clergyman and student in divinity, 
we trust he will be induced to go on at once with the 
system of a monthly issue of Parts; and not wait until 
the volume, in its complete form, is ready for delivery. 
We make this appeal on behalf of the numerous hard- 
working and indifferently remunerated clergymen, who 
tind several small payments more convenient than one 
large one. 

The Intellectual Observer. 
Microscopic Research, and Revreative Sciences. 
V. Vi. and VII. (Groombridge & Sons.) 

This cheap and beautifully illustrated scientific Journal 
gets even better as it proceeds. It is full of variety; and 
while so arranged as to please the student who desires 


comprising Antiquities, Bio- 
By various 


Parts Vil, 


Review of Natural History, 
Parts IV. 


information in an easy and popular form, contains matter | 


calculated to interest and instruct those who have made 
themselves masters of the deep things of science. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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A Miscellany of Popular A 
Calendar, including Aneg 
Literature, 


The Book of Days. 
ties in Connection with the 
Biography, and History, Curiosities of 
Oddities of Human Life and Character. 
and VII. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

If we must still give a preference to Hone’s FE 
Book for the beauty of its woodcut illustrations, and 
comparison between them and those in the work be 
us is greatly to the disadvantage of The Book of D 
the latter compilation has an increased claim to pub 
favour in the large measure of novelty introduced j 
it, in the shape of Anecdotical Biography, Curiosities 
Literature, and Oddities of Human Life and Charag 
With a range of subjects of such popular interest, 
such long experience as they have had in catering 
the public taste, it would be strange indeed if Me 
Chambers failed in producing a work well calculated 
amuse as well as instruct a very large class of readers, 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. Parts. XX XTX, XL,, 
XLI. (Routledge.) 

In the Parts before us, which are as fully and strikin 
illustrated as their predecessors, Mr. Wood concludes & 
account of Fishes, and proceeds to give us the Nat 
History of the Znvertebrate Animals ; ‘and many a yo 
conchologist and every admirer of beautiful shells 
be please d with Mr. Wood's account of those marveé 
structures and the wonderful organisms by which 
re formed and inhabited. 
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